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Wilmington, N. C. — 


» knows how to handle the crowds 


RAIN operation successfully solved the difficult transpor- 
tation problem on the Tide Water Power Co.'s lines. 

. Westinghouse HL Control is used with the usual sat- 

isfaction. The city cars are equipped with the most successful 

light-weight motors on the market—Westinghouse No. 323A. 
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Tidewater Power Co., Excursion Train 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Sales Offices in ~ East Pittsburgh 
45 American Cities Pennsylvania 
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The same high vacuum is 
maintained in a Westinghouse 
Leblanc Condenser after years 
of operation — because there 
are no rubbing surfaces to 


wear. A single rotating ele- 


xe 
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is the only 


moving part. | 
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ee pee The finding of the Springfield, regarded as a stop signal, and the motorman who runs 


Mass., arbitration board, to 
which reference is made in our 
news columns last week, is of more than local sig- 
nificance. It places the seal of approval upon the 
methods of secret inspection utilized by the company, 
affirms the good faith of the latter’s officials in dis- 
charging several conductors for irregularities in 
handling fares, and closes a controversy between the 
company and the local union which more than once 
threatened to involve the community in a strike. The 
proceedings of the board had been under way for 
many weeks, and vigorous attempts were made at the 
hearings to discredit the observations of the inspec- 
tors assigned to the unpleasant task of running down 
leaks in the fares collected, but the company’s posi- 
tion was upheld, the guilty parties have been dis- 
charged from the service and at a meeting of the 
union immediately following the award, the decision 
was unanimously accepted. It is cause for congratu- 
lation that in this case the arbitration plan worked 
out satisfactorily, although it is difficult to conceive 
of any other result after the charges were proved. 


THE SERVICE” 


During the investigation of a re- 
AND cent wreck the point was brought 
LINE VOLTAGE out that, with those types of sig- 
nal which obtain current for their lights from the trolley 
line, it was possible for the signals to become dimmed 
and even to go out when the voltage was reduced by the 
operation of several cars in the block. The possibility 
of these conditions is, of course, obvious enough, but 
this is, so far as we know, the first time that it has been 
suggested as contributory to a wreck. The lamps for 
such signals are necessarily subject to the same limita- 
tions as are those used for the illumination of car in- 
teriors, and the problem of maintaining a reasonably 
constant light in electric railway cars regardless of 
fluctuations of line voltage has never been satisfactorily 
solved. Certainly there is no room in a signal installa- 
tion for a motor-generator or storage-battery outfit at 
each mast, to make the voltage of the signal lights in- 
dependent of that impressed upon the line. Apparently 


SIGNAL LIGHTS 


_ the only practical solution of the difficulty would be the 


use of separate power wires for signal lights that are 
located far from substations or at other points where 
abnormal drafts of current are to be expected. It should 


* not be overlooked, however, that there is absolutely no 


excuse for a collision due to the temporary dimming or 
obscuring of a signal light. One of the cardinal rules 
of signal operation is that a lack of indication must be 


by a signal in which no light is shown is clearly guilty 
of disregard of duty. 


The success of the experiment 
OF THE carried out by the United Rail- 
SMALL WHEEL roads of San Francisco, in which 
standard motors were replaced by those of the so-called 
“baby” type developed by P. N. Jones of the Pittsburgh 
Railways two years ago, is a very gratifying demonstra- 
tion of real economy. The reduction in power consump- 
tion effected by the change, which, according to the 
report published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Aug. 8, will be introduced on 123 cars, was found to 
amount to about 0.5 kw-hr. per car-mile. This, at a 
rate of say 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, would equal about 
$150 per car per year in ordinary city service, a saving 
in excess of that prophesied in a recommendation of the 
scheme which was published in these columns just two 
years ago. The actual reduction in weight was 6220 lb., 
and this, on the frequently-quoted basis of 5 cents per 
pound per year, would amount to $310. As the total 
cost of the new motors and rebuilt small-wheel trucks 
was $1,682, the return on the investment would be 9 
per cent when taken on the first basis and 18 per cent 
when taken on the second, and as the step heights of the 
car were reduced by the use of the small wheel to 1214 
in. and 10 in. respectively, there is an indirect gain by 
the change in addition to that which may be expressed 
in dollars. That the use.of the small wheel and the 
small motor will even pay for the cost of the change 
on old cars is a most emphatic argument in favor of 
their universal adoption for new equipment, and it is 
to be hoped that the action of the United Railroads will 
help to overcome the unaccountable slowness with which 
this important new development is being taken up by 
the electric railways of the country. 


ECONOMIES 


TRADE The point that undoubtedly stands 
AND out more. than any other in the 
INVESTMENT review of American export con- 


ditions published elsewhere in this issue is that trade 
follows investment. The two great competitors of the 
United States in South America are England and Ger- 
many, in the furtherance of whose trade one of the chief 
factors has been the enormous investments of capital, 
especially in railways and mines. The prominence of 
a few large English and German branch banks, which 
have lent active assistance to schemes of trade promo- 
tion and handling of credits, has also been an asset that 
must not be underestimated. At present the moment is 
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propitious for the United States to institute moves 
along these lines. The home absorption of European 
capital has left most outside countries stranded with- 
out sufficient funds to follow out improvements begun 
and contemplated. It is true that the administration 
looks upon the American flotation of loans to European 
belligerents as a breach of that fine, unwavering neu- 
trality we should exhibit, but our governing officials 
would certainly find cause for gratification if American 
capital sought South American or other neutral bor- 
rowers in order to strengthen our export trade. If 
branch banks could stir up American capitalists to the 
opportunities for investment in South American gov- 
ernment bonds and private loans, they would well merit 
institution, to say nothing of the benefit that would 
accrue from the resulting closer touch with the fluctu- 
ating financial and credit conditions of South America. 
The National City Bank of New York has already taken 
the initial step along this line under the new currency 
act permitting the establishment of foreign branches 
by federal reserve banks. The imitation of this act by 
a few other large banks, and the placing of the branches 
in charge of men who not only speak the native lan- 
guage but also have an intimate knowledge of South 
American conditions and practices, should place our 
trade on much more than the incidental and occasional 
basis that has heretofore characterized it. 


REGULATION FROM WITHIN 


There is food for thought in the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Frederic A. Delano of the “Monon” Railroad, and 
recently appointed by President Wilson a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, that the railroads should 
form a “board of ethics” to keep an eye upon the doings 
of the railroad companies, exercising over them very 
much the same sort of espionage and regulation that a 
clearing-house committee has over the banks within 
its jurisdiction. 

It is easy to find fault with this plan; easy to point 
out that such a committee would be regarded by the 
public as merely a whitewashing institution; that it 
would have no authority to coerce railroad manage- 
ments; and in general to regard the whole idea as 
visionary and impracticable, not to say presumptuous, 
in view of the fact that we are already oversupplied 
with regulatory bodies instituted by the public and in 
which the public has more confidence than it would have 
in a committee of railroad men. Nevertheless the plan 
has very substantial merits which grow upon the imagi- 
nation the more they are considered; and the idea is one 
that would work out as well in respect to electric roads 
as to steam lines. In fact, so far as its practicability is 
concerned, it would probably be easier to apply under 
the aegis of the American Electric Railway Association 
than under a general movement on the part of the steam 
roads. 

But whether the situation in either industry is such 
that Mr. Delano’s plan will ever be put into effect, it is 
highly suggestive as to what railroad men can do to 
better their positions before the public and in the eyes 
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of governmental agencies. This becomes evident as 
soon as the plan is applied, by way of example, to some 
very familiar situations in the railroad world. But be- 
fore doing this let us see how the scheme would work. 

The committee on ethics would be constituted, by 
common consent, of railroad presidents who have es- 
tablished a reputation for ability as executives and for 
a high sense of their responsibilities to the public as 
well as to their stockholders. They would not wait un- 
til a railroad management was at the bar of a court, a 
commission or of public opinion; but if the action or 
prospective action of a railroad management was such 
as to threaten it eventually with censure and thus to 
bring down in some degree upon all railroads public or 
official condemnation, the committee on ethics would 
look into such a situation, it would make its representa- 
tions to the management concerned, stating that the 
action of the road was disapproved by the committee 
and recommend that the offending management with- 
draw from the objectionable position or line of action 
that it had adopted or was contemplating. If objec- 
tionable acts or policies were persisted in, the commit- 
tee on ethics would then be obligated to state to the 
public that the consensus of railroad opinion, as revre- 
sented by the committee, disapproved of and disclaimed 
any responsibility for the acts of the offending road. 
This is a species of ostracism and disapproval that 
hardly any road would care to risk. 


The weakness of the plan is not that this would be 


an ineffective remedy against railroad wrongdoing, but — 


that it would be so harsh and destructive that doubts 
at once arise as to whether a committee could be found 
that would take such a position. If not, of course, the 
whole scheme falls to the ground; but it is to be as- 
sumed that if the plan were ever adopted at all, it 
would be adopted in good faith, and that the men who 
composed a committee such as-that under discussion 
could not be frightened or influenced. 

Broadly speaking, the great merit of some such plan 
as the one suggested by Mr. Delano is that it would 
work reformation from within; it would anticipate and 
prevent acts which have brought all railways into pub- 
lic discredit. If it had been in effect for the past few 
years it would have prevented, in large part, the difficul- 
ties through which the New Haven is now going; it 
would have made impossible some of the acts that have 
brought the Rock Island into bankruptcy and disgrace, 
and it would have prevented Such humiliation as the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul recently suffered when 
called to time by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for some of that road’s bookkeeping methods. 

Another outstanding merit of the plan from the rail- 
roads’ point of view is that it would prevent the many 
from being punished for the sins of the few. The main 
difficulty in the way of railroads getting a square deal 
at the present time is that the general public thinks that 
all railroad managements are as bad, or almost as bad, 
as the worst of which the public knows. A sincere, 
straightforward and effective movement on the part of 
railroad men themselves to clean house, to cast out evil- 
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doers, and among the railroads themselves to put the 
stamp of disapproval on practices which the general 
public condemns, would eventually do vastly more to 
improve the reputation of the railroads than any amount 
of coercion from without. The fact that a court cor- 
rects a railroad wrong does not improve the reputation 
of the road concerned or of the industry of which it is a 
part. But if the same correction was fearlessly applied 
by the roads themselves, beneficial effect upon public 
opinion would be immediate and more effective for re- 
establishing the reputation of the railroads than any- 
thing else that has yet been proposed. 


THE WAR AND THE ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Thoughtful electric railway men cannot fail to specu- 
late at this time upon the ways in which the frightful 
slaughter now in progress in Europe is going, sooner 
and later, to affect their business. They realize in- 
stinctively that wholesale destruction must result in 
hardship to every citizen in the world, so closely knit 
together are all lines of industry in the fabric of finan- 
cial credit. The results of the comparatively insignifi- 
cant Balkan war showed this conclusively. In fact, 
the industries and people of a single civilized country 
like ours respond promptly to any success or disaster 
experienced by any other. Hence, in endeavoring to 
analyze the possible effects of the war on electric rail- 
ways, we need to consider mainly what are to be the 
effects upon our people. In a recent issue of the Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman divides these effects into two kinds, immediate 
and ultimate. The immediate effect upon our industries 
will be to stimulate them. Business will be good, but 
prices high and work plentiful. Living expenses will be 
high, but wages will undoubtedly compensate for this. 
The ultimate results, according to Professor Seligman, 
are very difficult to predict. There must come sooner 
or later a shortage of capital with correspondingly high 
interest rates and a hampering of industry. To an un- 
known extent this will tend to neutralize in this coun- 
try the stimulating effect already mentioned. 

Turning now to the electric railway industry, we may 
attempt to analyze the effect on it of the war according 
to the principles derived by Professor Seligman, and 
considering the matter from the standpoints of gross in- 
come, operating expenses and the obtaining of new 
capital for extensions. From what has been said, it 
would appear that the operating ratio will not be greatly 
affected. If there should be an increase in industrial 
activity, the gross income of the railways should re- 
flect this condition, but it would be counterbalanced 
probably to a considerable extent by increased operating 
expenses. But it is in connection with the obtaining of 
new capital for extensions that the electric railway com- 
panies will be most greatly affected. The capital re- 
quirements of the warring nations, both during the con- 
flict and after its close, will demand cash, which can be 
secured most easily by a return of the American securi- 
ties there held. This condition will glut the investment 
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market to such an extent that only those new securities 


which are most attractive as regards yield can be floated 
here to advantage. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON IMPORTS 

While the war in Europe should ultimately result in 
great benefit to American manufacturers, especially if 
it is of long duration, some of our industries already 
have been forced to suspend business and others must 
soon follow, owing to their inability to obtain the re- 
fined materials necessary in their work. For instance, 
in the timber preservation industry, which has become 
an important factor in the railway and paving world, 
70 per cent of the supply of creosote oils has become 
discontinued. Practically 80 per cent of the ferro- 
manganese used in the manufacture of manganese steel 
is imported from England, where it is merely refined, 
being imported there from mines in Asia Minor. 
While there is a considerable supply in this country, 
the price has advanced so that it is almost prohibitive. 
On the other hand, most of the American ferro-man- 
ganese is owned by manufacturers of manganese steel 
products. According to Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, the United States has great stores of 
manganese which has been largely untouched because 
it is of somewhat inferior quality. He thinks that to 
bring this home supply into use means merely the adop- 
tion of methods of purification which are known but 
which hitherto have not been exploited. In the end, 
therefore, the United States will be able to continue the 
manufacture of manganese steel without regard to for- 
eign wars or sources of material. 

Other important industries affected include the paint 
manufacturers, who obtain a large quantity of their 
pigments as well as colors from Europe. Manufactur- 
ers of batteries and carbon brushes also will feel the 
far-reaching effect of this almost world-wide struggle. 
Undoubtedly, in the end good will come of it. Where 
there is necessity there usually is an inventor, and 
American ingenuity is world-famed. 

The creosote industry is a salient example of depend- 
ence on Europe, where there is little need for it. Al- 
though a sufficient quantity of coke-oven and gas-works 
tar is produced in this country to yield, if distilled, 
more creosote than present requirements demand, up 
to this time it has not been looked upon as a profitable 
manufacturing venture. With our disappearing timber 
resources American consumers have learned that they 
must avail themselves of preservatives. Moreover, this 
demand, along with the interruption of the supply, 
should be sufficient incentive to the manufacturers al- 
ready engaged in producing American creosote oil to 
enlarge their plants. It is possible that the European 
situation may clear in a short time, but what has al- 
ready taken place indicates a long struggle for suprem)- 
acy, which will have a permanent effect on each of the 
belligerent countries’ industrial relations with the rest 
of the world while tending to make the United States 
a “self-contained” country. 
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Manhattan Bridge Three-Cent Line 


A Description Is Given of the Operation of the Manhattan Bridge Line, with Particular Reference to the 
Rolling Stock and Carhouse 


The Manhattan Bridge Three-Cent Line is the corpo- 
rate name of the railway which operates over the Man- 
hattan Bridge between the Bowery, New York and 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn. This company began opera- 
tion on Sept. 4, 1912, and a brief description of the 
conditions under which the service was begun was pub- 
lished in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 27, 
1912, page 381. 

The Manhattan Bridge line now comprises 2 miles 
of route or 4 miles of single track, exclusive of the 
tracks in the carhouse. On the Manhattan Bridge the 
cars are operated over tracks belonging to the city of 
New York, and on the Flatbush Avenue extension of 
the bridge into Brooklyn they are operated over the 
company’s tracks jointly with the cars of the Brooklyn 
& North River Railroad, a corporation formed by the 
other traction companies of New York and Brooklyn to 
operate over the bridge and give transfers to the inter- 
connecting lines for a 5-cent fare. The actual amount 
of non-carhouse track owned by the Manhattan Bridge 
Three-Cent Line is only 0.88 mile, and this includes 
four crossings and three crossovers of manganese insert 
work furnished by the Lorain and the New York Switch 
& Crossing companies. At present the company is 
seeking a franchise in Brooklyn to extend the present 
terminus at Fulton Street about 4% mile via Ashland 
Place to the Flatbush Avenue terminal of the Long 
Island Railroad. In the Borough of Manhattan the 
company is also seeking rights for an extension from 
the Bowery through Canal Street for about 0.8 mile to 
the Hudson River in order to give service across town 
and bring passengers to important ferries and steam- 
ship piers. 

EARNINGS AND SERVICE 


The Manhattan Line operates under a twenty-five- 
year franchise, paying $4,000 a year to the city out of 
gross receipts. In February, 1914, the company began 
to pay its first dividends at the rate of 6 per cent a 
year. At the present time 14,500 passengers a day are 
carried, practically all of whom pay fare with tickets 


purchased at the rate of two for 5 cents. In fact, not 
more than $8 to $9 a day is received in straight 3-cent 
fares. During the morning and eVening rush hours 
cars are operated on a two-minute headway; between 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on a four-minute headway, while the 
owl schedule calls for the operation of one car on a 
thirty-minute service from 12 midnight to 5 a.m. 

In addition to its practical freedom from maintaining 
a way department the company has no power station. 


MANHATTAN BRIDGE LINE—INTERIOR OF STANDARD ARCH- 
ROOF CAR WITH CROSS SEATS 


Energy is purchased from the Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, of Brooklyn, at the rate of 1 cent per 
kw-hr. Should the company use more than 100,000 
kw-hr. per month the rate will be reduced to 0.7 cent 
per kw-hr. The line is fed from the Jay Street sub- 
station of the Edison Company, in which the railway 
has installed one 750-kw General Electric 3300-volt, 
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FLOOR, PIT AND ROOF CONSTRUCTION WITH SECTIONS OF SPECIAL DETAILS 


sixty-cycle, three-phase rotary converter, transformers, 
switchboard and other appurtenances. 


ROLLING STOCK 


The first rolling stock consisted of thirteen longi- 
tudinal seat, monitor roof cars, which were originally 
in the service of the Third Avenue Railway, New York. 
In August, 1913, however, the company purchased from 
the Cincinnati Car Company six arcn-roof cross-seat 
cars of modern design, and six like cars were recently 


ordered from the Southern Car Company. In capacity 
six of the new cars correspond to eight of the monitor 
type, so that during the evening rush hours it will be 
necessary to operate only twelve cars instead of fourteen 
for the same number of passengers. It is intended 
gradually to eliminate the original longitudinal seat 
cars in favor of the new rolling stock which is equipped 
with the most modern devices for comfort and safety. 
Illustrations are presented of the first lot of arch-roof 
cars, from which the lot now under order will differ in 
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MANHATTAN BRIDGE LINE—FRONT AND OPERATING END OF CARHOUSE, SHOWING THE STUCCO FRONT 


a few particulars. The most important change is that 
folding steps in connection with four-leaf instead of 
three-leaf doors will be provided. These cars will be 
built with a steel underframe and composite body, with 
interior trim of cherry and with a headlining of Neva- 
split. The principal data on the new cars follow: 
Seating capacity, forty-eight passengers; weight of 
ear body alone, 16,500 lb.; length over the vestibules, 
43 ft. 6% in.; length of the body, 33 ft. 3 in.; bolster 
centers, 21 ft.; width over the sills, 8 ft., and height 


from rail to trolley base, 11 ft. 134 in. The trucks will 
be of Baldwin 54-18 ML-2 design with Symington jour- 
nal boxes and two Westinghouse 323-A-2 inside-hung 
motors. The Westinghouse air brakes will be supple- 
mented by “Giant” hand brakes. Other equipment on 
these cars will consist of Gold heaters, Crouse-Hinds 
headlights, Lord trolley bases, H.B. wheelguards, Rail- 
way Utility ventilators and HL-F control. 
for these cars are to be Standard steel drivers and 
Ramapo special chilled-iron ponies. The longitudinal 


MANHATTAN BRIDGE LINE— INTERIOR VIEW OF CARHOUSE, SHOWING LIGHTING, SPRINKLER SYSTEM AND PITS 


The wheels . 
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seat cars are equipped with Ramapo 21,4-in. chilled-iron 
driving wheels which are being changed from 34-in. to 
%g-in. flanges in order to eliminate chipped flanges. 
The remaining rolling stock of the company com- 
prises one Brill sweeper, which served to keep the entire 
line open during the severe snowstorms last winter. 


CARHOUSE AND SHOPS 


On the east side of Gold Street and 100 ft. north of 
the intersection of the Flatbush Avenue extension with 
Myrtle Avenue, the company erected the handsome tile 
and stucco front carhouse shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. This structure houses all of the rolling 
stock and also has a brick-partitioned room at the rear 
for shop purposes. As shown in the accompanying plan, 
the entire building is 170 ft. deep x 74 ft. wide, thus 
permitting the installation of six tracks. Three tracks 
have pits, one for heavy overhauling and two for in- 
spection. 

The piers, pit walls and pit floors and the carhouse 
floors are of concrete as indicated on the drawings, but 
the shop floor over the boiler-room is of reinforced 
concrete. The longitudinal walls are of 12-in. x 12-in. x 
12-in. terra cotta blocks built in panels between steel 
columns and set on reinforced concrete girders. The 
rear wall, like the shop partition, is of 12-in. brick. 
These walls are furnished with piers to support the tank 
installed for the sprinkler system. The roof tiling is 
of “Bonanza” expanded metal interlocking cement type 
made by the American Cement Tile Company. This tile 
is so installed that the whole roof can be taken off, 
leaving merely the steel framework. A central wired 
glass skylight, 11 ft. 6 in. wide on each side, extends 
for the complete length of the car storage section. The 
effective natural lighting thus obtained is demonstrated 
by the clear views of the interior. 

The neat front of the building has been secured by 
stuccoing the front girder as illustrated. The stucco 
finish was made up of one part of Portland cement, two 
parts of stone and four parts of Peekskill gravel. It 
was applied only to the panels, the truss outlines being 
faced with a smooth finish of one part cement and one 
part fine sand. This front is carried on two ornamental 
columns which have a molded cap and base. 

- The illustrations of the inspection and overhauling 
pits show interesting variations from common practice. 
The main floor of the carhouse is flush with three stor- 
age tracks which are bounded by 3-in. x 12-in. spruce 
timbers on each side of the rails to take up vibrations 
that would otherwise break the concrete. At the in- 
spection and overhauling tracks, however, the floor, 
including the devil strips, is dropped 14 in. perpendicu- 
larly for the convenience of men working alongside 
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MANHATTAN BRIDGE LINE—OVERHAULING PIT WITH DE- 
PRESSED FLOORS AND STANDING ROOM BETWEEN 
PIT COLUMNS AND WALLS 


of the cars. At the overhauling tracks the pit walls 
are set back 14 in. from the pit columns so that a man 
can stand erect between the columns and the wall to 
handle any repairs or changes at the sides of the trucks 
and bodies. All pit tracks are hook-clipped to 18-in. 
I-beams. 

Some of the illustrations show the interesting form 
of wheel pit which was improvised at one of the in- 
spection pits after the carhouse had been in service for 
some time. The pit was made by constructing an alcove 
in each wall and by cutting the rails and their I-beam 
supports, the removabie section being reinforced later 
by smaller intermediate I-beams as indicated. To re- 
place an axle set the car is jacked up, the rails are re- 
moved and then the set is lowered to the top of a 10-ton 
Barrett armature lift, the wheels and axle then being 
swung around to any convenient angle. A pony set was 
recently removed and replaced in this way in twenty- 
nine minutes. The total cost of making the wheel pit 
was $138. 

The carhouse and its contents are protected against 
fire by Niagara ceiling and aisle sprinklers, furnished 
by Evans, Almirall & Company. The sprinkler system 
is connected to an indicator which gives an alarm when- 
ever the water in the tank has reached either the high 
or the low levels. Hose lines are also installed for fire 
protection as well as for car washing. The track en- 
trances of the building are supplied with five Wilson 
steel rolling doors, while approved type Underwriter’s 
fused fire doors are used elsewhere. The fireproof con- 
struction of the building, backed by the sprinkler sys- 
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tem,. enabled the company to, insure the building for 
only $0.114 and the contents for only $0.336 per $1,000. 

The building, including the pits, is steam-heated from 
a Richardson & Boynton boiler, on* the ‘direct ‘system. 
During the coldest days of the recent’ severe. winter 
4 lb. steam pressure was enough to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 70 deg. Fahr. with closed doors. The boiler is 
installed in the shop basement, which contains the 
storage for coal and sand. The latter are delivered 
from the sidewalk on Prince Street by way of one 
swinging chute. ‘The sand drier is of the Electric 
Service Supplies Company’s type, with a capacity of 
31% tons for twelve hours. 

The carhouse is lighted by means of twelve incan- 
descent clusters hung from the roof trusses, each clus- 
ter having five 40-watt lamps with a 20-in. steel re- 
flector. In addition, brackets on each longitudinal wall 
carry one 40-watt lamp protected by wire guards. There 
are four similar lamps on the rear wall of the carhouse. 
The inspection and overhauling pits contain thirteen 25- 
watt wire-guarded lamps, which are fastened to the 
bottom flange of the I-beams in staggered relation. 
Tungsten lamps are also used in the shop. The front 
of the carhouse is supplied with three five-lamp clusters. 

The shop and storeroom located behind the car stor- 
age comprises a small smithy, a drill press and a 
grinder, but the company plans to install a lathe with 
a 12-ft. bed and 4-ft. swing for simple work. Its wheel- 
work is done by the Ramapo Iron Works. 

The cost of the carhouse, including the steel rolling 
doors, sprinkler system and other fixed equipment, was 
$40,000. The building was erected under the super- 
vision of J. M. Johnson, general superintendent, who 
also had charge of all other conStruction work in con- 
nection with this property. 


The Cost of Supplies in Railway Units 


S. H. Bennett, auditor Hagerstown (Md.) & Fred- 
erick Railway, recently prepared for the information of 
all employees a schedule which shows the value of a 
large number of items in terms of the cost of carrying 
passengers or tons of coal per mile. The list not only 
relates to supplies in all departments, but also to the 
equivalents of missed fares, freight losses, personal in- 
jury claims, service loss of damaged cars, derailments, 
broken wires, etc. This instructive schedule and the 
introduction to it follow: 


WHAT IT Costs! 


Did you ever stop to think what carelessness, indif- 
ference and neglect cost this company? Do you know 
that when you lose or throw away a half-used broom, 
this company has to carry ten passengers 1 mile, or 
11.6 tons of coal (inter-line freight) a similar distance, 
just to get even again, by reason of your act? The table 
below will tell you what some other items cost this com- 
pany, figured on the basis of service necessary to offset. 
Read this carefully. 


Passengers Tons of 
Carried Coal Moved 
1 Mile 1 Mile 
4 Railroad spikes lost or mislaid.......... 2.5. 3 
i \Spikine. hammer handles. .45520 bake eed 6.5 ; 8 
1; EDFAs Witch), LUD DEF ah: seme ches ual enemies saaeers ate: 14.4 
TDP yer Gell (So Ne) eater nt Meee ay: cha kes 9 10 
Li Tolley roOper* s.eeahss cigtaese + Libvissa lecaatemene 20 woe 
1-“Drolley feed. “Gar siiars.«cactdstane hie ees eae io 9 
1 * Curve: SUSDCNSION Wane icsia.ce iat. tdiets wake 12.5 14.4 
6 Sheets: ‘sands DADGRM i tenabias ae citer tee ot coawe aS 1.6 
20 UNuts tannins”, 2h eerehatete wises! 3) adele eha anderen ahs 5 5.8 
I Trolleys catchensemiten etic on ectaie rs ate e 250 288 
i Carwin do w= Caec Gawres Gated ies a cucu rele oie) keke 8 9 
6 hock) washers. waiaiie ob eatien os je.cts a eae oteiey ime 125 1.6 
}.) Trolley «wheel. cicsnguete easiest ase evereis) oaioiens 45 52.2 
#4 Trolley wheel washers. (.0..). .f..0.052-8- 2 2.3 
BY, COLLET AD NNISH) «vn peienc cop chs Sieya ores ey ere «eee nein teme 2.5 3 
er POU WH DOLE. wists sks adeycha MSLARS c otehemmaty one Roene 62.5 72, 
1? Ball tapee phi Sekt is phe eiakscn eth.) eee aes one 6 6.4 
T.. Germ -Tanip' 2. bye .aas lama aiehane s oletein Amen doted ie code (en 9 
LTD wal ste 4 shi tiictenthas pact the tora etieals take Ree tue esa 4 4.6 
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Passengers Tons of 
Carried Coal Moved 
1 Mile 1 Mile 
1 Tungsten 2am waters cei oe > ss aie eee 16 18.4 
1 Headlight#zlober 2. hice: « aaisnneeete Saneiereeers 5 5.8 
2) Fuse: DIGES ivi loditacone cas ieee wa 3 322 
1 Pony glass insulator.............. 55 226 
1 Transmission insulator 5 5.8 
15 Rail bond), «Ltt ele meee EW ates 21 
2 Lag bolts, 4 in. x % in 2 2.3 
i Glass 23min. x Sa eves eee ene nee Meee O. 32 
1’ Pair "Rubber! GLOVES ernst ele tebe oe een tee 150 174 
1 Fuse—5 ambi til, Siero s ceeaeet eta Seema rae 8 9.2 
1 Wile, Vaan. 5... \.ci spoke eeu sees rae cee eee 15 17.4 
1 Leather’ register (cord. a... =o eerie ieee 84.5 98 
1 Cap bade. . c/.\aieispceiten: tie ieee aera ats gyre) 34.8 
1 Air hosereasket its i se oat oeet tens omer Canes 2 2.3 
1 Journal Box. SPPUO ER eis sta clseieneteaie ele nene renee et Tiel 9 
1 Hack saw bDIadeneaeein. waciemeierenirsnen ers 4 4.6 
2. Lbs. mails, | 20s Cee Sires selene teks can a eee ener 2.5 3 
1 Cash fare missed; Scents snare een 2.5 3 
1 Cash fare missed) LOecents anc reser rerens 5 5.9 
1 Cash fare missed; (25ecents yp ete eres 125 14.4 
4 Tuantern) e602 Gis ne aceite ethene care 37.5 43.2 
1 BrooMm——New Hicu so eeiseh tei oe eee erie 20 23.1 
1 Broom—half used Siesinea cso eneitieeee ae teats 10 11.6 
2 Postal “Cards. :i..0) te agieneberapatcekeienereaenat at arene a 1 
1 Stamp—2 centsS. 2.24.00 seem ee eee ee 1 1 
1 ‘Ticket ‘punch |. o\ eRe ere ietecat eee 87.5 100 
3 Sheets carbon: Dapelirrn occ ericie aetna 4 4.6 
20: Waybills: Golam) iver ise eee rae 3 3.5 
20 Conductor’s manifests (blank)........... 3 3.5 
30 Conductor’s envelopes (blank)...... popes 2 2.3 
1 Shovel cc.'3)s h¢ Sins e, weet Oke tee ee eee Byes 43.2 
1 PICK 22 eee. hh nw ee ee eee 25 29 
1 Iron bracket——1) (ftioeweee ener ene 100 115.2 
Overhead line down (simple break)...... 130 150 
Broken car. twheel cast) een awe ate 1100 1270 
Switch ire Tost')..hasceietr weer tmren enter. 12.5 14.4 
Loss of freight\¢$5_ claim) aye sien ee 250 288 
Loss of freight +C$2 0felaimye ne sees eee tras 500 516 
Personal injury ($15 ‘claim )ices.. 2s vee ss 750 864 
Personal injury ($25 claim)... sheen eee 1250 1440 
Personal injury ($50, claim). a... . s.ess ei 2500 2880 
Personal injury ($100 claim)............ 5000 5760 
16 In. of. 4/0 trolley. oc cic a clmbeeleueis cher nares 8 9.2 
1 Lead pencil ci 3.5 a .8Sii ee ere ee eeeaitels 2.5 3 
4, PONS. 5 a.s..0.0 5) sa pyerale lien Mipene ee aan ea ee ane 2 2.3 
Labor wasted, 1 hour at 15 cents......... T.6 a 
Labor wasted, 1 hour at 20 cents......... 10 11.6 
Labor wasted, 1 hour at_25 cents......... 12.5 14.4 
1 -Oz.-rubber bands [oes ketene cee R.5 9 
1 Phone call .(toll); 25 centsa sent tee ee tia) 9 
1 Phone call- (toll); SO" cents eee eee U5 18 
1. Armature Durnedyout. ss ene ee eee 2000 2312 
*Derailment—replaced by crew— 
Time, two men, one-half hour each...... 8 9 
Time,.two men, J hourveachoa. soe 16 18 
*Derailment—line car used— 
Time, four men, one-half hour each.... 52 60 
Passenger car damaged— 
Loss of revenue, one day............. 1500 1728 
Loss of revenue, two days.............- 3000 3456 
Loss of revenue, three days............ 4500 5184 


*Damage to car not included. 


Production of Pig Iron 


The production of all kinds of pig iron in the United 
States in the first half of 1914, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
amounted to 12,536,094 gross tons, against 14,477,550 
tons in the last half of 1913, a decrease of 1,941,456 
tons, or more than 13.4 per cent. In the first half of 
1913 the output was 16,488,602 tons. Comparing the 
output in the first half of 1914 with the output in the 
first half of 1913 shows a decrease of 3,952,508 tons, 
or more than 23.9 per cent. 

The following table gives the production of pig iron 
in the United States in half-yearly periods for the last 
ten years: 


Years, Gross Tons First Half Second Half Total 
WEN SIR ae a PSP rete Atle 11,163,175 11,829,205 22,992,380 
iL 910.6 ee vera cose ne 12,582,250 12,724,941 25,307,191 
DO ereyniaiey se & yore racer 13,478,044 12,303,317 25,781,361 
OO Re aera: card que) Baleares 6,918,004 9,018,014 15,936,018 
HICNOR Sadek ces cuenaieks arae. on hers 11,022,346 14,773,125 25,795,471 
ONO mee case mene 14,978,738 12,324,829 27,303,567 

QAM et irae cee cranduvetebowa isos 11,666,996 11,982,551 23,649,547 
OM ai crd, Mareen asi a outeche 14,072,274 15,654,663 29,726,937 
M01 Be rece Chetan bane Be eee: 16,488,602 14,477,550 30,966,152 
AO ALAR Franaty aes ita eeepc ere 12,536,094: Peis Ot eileen ee aetans a bene 


As shown above the maximum production of pig iron 
in any two half-yearly periods was reached in the twelve 
months from July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913, when the 
output amounted to 32,143,265 tons. The next largest 
output was in the twelve months of 1913, when 30,966,- 
152 tons were made. The output in the first six months 
of 1914 was the smallest in any half year since the last 
half of 1911. 
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Saving Power on the New York, Westchester 
& Boston Railway 


A Description Is Given of the Methods That Have Reduced the Average Power Consumption of the Cars on 
This Suburban Line by Nearly 50 Per Cent Through the Use of Recording Watt-Meters and the 
Establishment of Competitive Records for Motormen 


The astonishing economies that become possible 
through consistent attention to the matter of power 
consumption by motormen are seldom realized, and as 
an example of this may be cited the results of a cam- 
_paign along this line which has been made by the New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railway. These results 
show that the power cost on an electric railway may 
be practically cut in half. As indicated in the accom- 
panying diagram, the power consumption on this road 
has been reduced approximately from 8 kw-hr. per car 
mile to 4.5 kw-hr. per car mile. It should be said also 
that continued instruction of the motormen is expected 
to result, eventually, in still greater reductions in the 
amount of power consumed, because the railway offi- 
cials believe that the best possible results have by no 
means been accomplished. 

Qn the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
the service is of a typical suburban character. Trains 
are run at frequent intervals from New York to White 
Plains and to New Rochelle. On the White Plains line, 
which is 19.56 miles long, the local trains make twenty- 
two stops, and the schedule calls for a running time of 
forty-seven minutes. This gives a schedule speed of 
25 m.p.h., with 1.12 stops per mile. 

Approximately half of the total number of trains on 
the White Plains line are run as expresses between Har- 
lem River Station in New York City and Mount Vernon 
—a distance of 10.33 miles. Over this run three stops 
are made, and after Mount Vernon is reached the trains 
continue on to White Plains as locals, making a total of 
eleven stops over the 19.56 miles of route, the running 
time being thirty-seven minutes. This gives a sched- 
ule speed of 31.7 m.p.h., with 0.56 stop per mile. 

Half of the total number of trains on the New Ro- 
chelle line also run as expresses over the 10 miles be- 
tween the Harlem River and Mount Vernon, making 
three stops as in the case of the White Plains expresses, 
and the other half of the trains run as locals all the 
way to New Rochelle. The distance is 12.23 miles and 
the local trains make eighteen stops, the running time 
being thirty-four minutes. This gives a _ schedule 
speed of 21.6 m.p.h., with 1.47 stops per mile. The ex- 
press trains on the New Rochelle line make four local 
stops in addition to the three express stops over the 
first ten miles of the run, and this makes a total of 
seven stops in the distance of 12.23 miles, which is cov- 
ered in twenty-four minutes. The schedule speed for 
the New Rochelle expresses is therefore 34.6 m.p.h., 
with 0.57 stop per mile. 

In practically all cases the motormen alternate be- 
tween express trains and local trains, taking an express 
run one way and returning on a local. These service 
requirements are not far from the limit of the capac- 
ity of the equipment, as the cars are provided with an 
automatic over-speed control that limits the speed to 56 
m.p.h. In fact, the time-card calls for a schedule speed 
that is close to the absolute upper limit set by the num- 
ber of stops per mile as generally accepted in engineer- 
ing practice. 

The following table shows comparative figures of 
theoretical maximum and actual speeds based upon an 
xeceleration of 1.2 m.p.h.p.s. and deceleration during 


braking of 1.6 m.p.h.p.s., the free running speed being 
56 m.p.h. 


Stops per mile 
1.12 


, } 0.56 a 
erotica maximum schedule 
PRD SCC res. elas aitael <rel'el an hele ae et ae 35 m.p.h 26 m.p.h. 23 m.p.h 
Actual schedule speed: - : ; 
New Rochelle expresses...... 34.6 m.p.h 
White Plains expresses....... 31.7 m.p.h 
New Rochelle locals......... 21.6 m.p.h. 


25 m.p.h. 


The cars used on this line are 72 ft. long and are 
equipped with two motors each of 175-hp hourly rating. 
These are designed to give an acceleration of 1.2 
m.p.h.p.s. on level track, and as previously mentioned 
the running speed is limited to 56 m.p.h. At the pres- 
ent time the road is operating practically without de- 
lays of any kind. The cars, completely equipped, weigh 
about 120,000 lb. and the estimated average passenger 
load brings the total weight of the car up to about 65. 
tons under ordinary circumstances. 


RECORD OF REDUCTION IN POWER CONSUMPTION 


As shown by the accompanying diagram, the average 
power consumption increased from about 7 kw-hr. per 
car mile in June, 1912, to about 8 kw-hr. in July. This 
increase was caused by the opening of the line to White 
Plains which occurred in July, 1912. As this line re- 
quires all trains to make eight stops in the last 9 miles: 
of the route, the distance operated under local-service 
conditions was proportionately increased. The effect, 
therefore, of the express run over the New York end 
of the line was decreased, raising the average power 
consumption per car mile. In September, 1912, an in- 
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WESTCHESTER POWER—UNIT POWER CONSUMPTION SINCE 
BEGINNING OF OPERATION 


crease in power consumption also took place, as shown 
by the diagram. This was due to the fact that the 
schedule speed on the New Rochelle division was in- 
creased materially with a consequent increase in con- 
sumption of power. 

During these months no particular attempt was made 
to reduce power consumption by the motorman, but in 
October, 1912, a traveling instructor for motormen was 
employed and the results of this became apparent 
through the reduction of power consumption to about 


340 
7 kw-hr. per car mile during October and to 6 kw-hr. 
per car mile in November. 

In December, 1912, however, a competitive system 
was introduced by which the power consumption rec- 
ords of all motormen were kept in detail and publicly 
posted each month, the motormen being held account- 
able for failure to keep their records close to the mini- 
mum consumption. This scheme was placed in active 
- operation in January, 1913, and the results are shown 
in the diagram by the gradual decrease during the 
months preceding November, 1913, to a power con- 
sumption of about 4.5 kw-hr. per car mile. Based on 
the weight of approximately 65 tons for a loaded car 
this is equivalent to 69 watt-hours per ton-mile, the 
average schedule speed for all classes of service on both 
divisions being 26.4 m.p.h. with 0.98 stop per mile. 

It will be seen that from November, 1913, until Feb- 
ruary, 1914, a considerable increase in power consump- 
tion took place. This is due in part to the fact that 
the figures as shown include the current used by the 
lamps, electric heaters and all auxiliary apparatus for 
the cars. During the month of March of this year the 
matter was agitated actively, with the result that the 
power consumption was reduced to an average of 5.35 
kw-hr. per car mile for the month, notwithstanding the 
fact that the cold weather necessitated a liberal use of 
the car heaters. This consumption, it may be said, is 10 
per cent less than that of the preceding month, and now 
that attention to the matter has been revived it is ex- 
pected that the records of 1913 will be easily surpassed. 


METHOD OF COMPILING MOTORMEN’S RECORDS 


The power consumption records are obtained by re- 
cording watt-hour meters carried on each car. These 
watt-hour meters are read by the motorman at the be- 
ginning and end of each trip, and the readings are 
entered in a blank form which is turned in to the chief 
dispatcher at the end of each day. The form provides 
spaces for the car numbers, the train numbers, the 
points between which each of the motormen’s runs was 
made, the reading of the watt-meter at the start and 
at the finish of each run, the time of starting and of 
arrival of each train and for the power used during 
the terminal switching at the end of each run. 

As motormen have lay-overs lasting from twenty to 
thirty minutes after each round trip and the cars are 
sent back at once, the men generally change cars after 
each round trip, and, to avoid the possibility of motor- 
men turning in incorrect readings of the watt-meter, 
the car inspector at the terminal also reads the watt- 
meter on every car as soon as it arrives and also reads 
it again when the car is ready to leave for its return 
trip. At the end of each day the inspectors send their 
reports to the chief dispatcher, who checks their read- 
ings against those of the motormen. Discrepancies 
between the two sets of readings now seldom occur, but 
when they are found the motorman involved is promptly 
advised. 

The necessity for taking readings at the end of each 
trip and at the beginning of the next is due to the fact 
that while the car is lying in the terminal or being 
moved around a certain amount of power is consumed 
by the auxiliaries, by the lights and heaters, and by the 
switching of the car itself. These terminal power con- 
sumptions run from 2 kw-hr. to 4 kw-hr. at each lay- 
over, and the power thus used is charged against the 
inspector and not against the motorman.. 

The use of watt-meters for establishing power con- 
sumption records has been found to be most satisfac- 
tory in every respect. The trains on the line are sub- 
ject at times to delays on account of a drawbridge on 
the tracks of the New Haven Railroad over which the 
Westchester cars have to run to reach the Harlem River 
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terminal, and on this account southbound trains are 
sometimes late at Harlem River through no fault of 
the motorman. In such cases the fact that the train is 
late entering the terminal does not affect the motor- 
man’s record. No special provision is made for delayed 
trains, and adherence to schedule is considered of more 
importance than low power consumption. However, 
the presence of the watt-meters places a premium upon 
gradual acceleration and braking, so that the motormen 
display no tendency to rack the equipment by too rapid 
starts and stops. As the power used by the car heaters 
is included in the watt-meter reading it has been found 
that motormen even take particular care to avoid run- 
ning the heaters unnecessarily, and in this way a con- 
siderable amount of power is saved during the winter 
season. In fact it is not unusual for motormen to cut 
out heaters during a trip when the car is heavily loaded 
and in consequence becomes warmer than necessary, 
although the adjustment of heaters is ordinarily regu- 
lated at the terminals under orders from the chief 
dispatcher. 

The watt-meters are tested about three times a year. 
At these times the meter is removed from the car and 
tested on a bench by connecting it across a known re- 
sistance through which a certain current is passed. 
The meter is then replaced, generally on the same car 
from which it was taken, as a test occupies but a few 
minutes. The record is entered on a special form 
which provides space for the meter number, for the 
number of the car from which it was removed, for the 
car to which it was applied, for the date of the test and 
for the percentage of error. In general the error is 
found to run about 1 per cent above or below the exact 
figures and in such cases no adjustment is made, al- 
though the work of adjustment is a very easy matter. 
In view of the fact that motormen seldom use any one 
car for more than one round trip the slight errors in 
the different meters are averaged up among the various 
motormen. 


METHOD OF REDUCING POWER CONSUMPTION 


At the present time the operating methods of all 


motormen are being given special attention. It is cus- 
tomary for the men whose records are poor to be 
coached by the chief dispatcher, who rides with them 
and indicates the shutting-off points that are best, 
under normal conditions, for securing the maximum 
amount of coasting distance without dropping behind 
the schedule. No necessity exists for teaching the 
motormen not to apply power while the brakes are 
dragging, as the cars are all equipped with an air- 
brake-and-control interlock which automatically pre- 
vents this. The method of making a stop is standard- 
ized, as the permanent instructions call for one suffi- 
ciently heavy reduction in the train pipe pressure at a 
predetermined point in advance of a station, the brakes 
then being graduated off as required to make the stop 
at the exact point desired. In addition, there are cer- 
tain places where a motorman can gain thirty or forty 
seconds on the schedule, and these are pointed out by 
the chief dispatcher when he is coaching backward 
motormen. Such places are found between stations 
where the run can be made in, say, two minutes and 
thirty seconds, although the time-card naturally has to 
allow a full three minutes for it. They provide an op- 
portunity for accelerating slowly in case the train is on 
time, or else for making up time without excessive use 
of power in case the train happens to be late. 

In addition to covering these matters the chief dis- 
patcher, when he rides with motormen, makes a gen- 
eral point of seeing that the trains are not held unduly 
at the station stops. In fact, it has been found that 
the rapidity with which bell signals are transmitted 
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‘makes an important difference in the power consump- 


tion. This fact was discovered when some of the con- 
ductors were changed around on different runs so that 
they worked with new motormen. Since their efforts 
toward reducing the time spent at station stops can 
affect materially the motormen’s records the conductors’ 
names have been included recently with the motormen’s 
names on the competitive list, the same motorman and 
conductor generally staying together on any given run 
during the greater part of each month. 

The competitive lists show the names of all motor- 
men and the conductors running with them in order 
of merit, the positions of the men being determined on 
a percentage basis. These lists until recently have 
been posted daily in addition to the final monthly re- 
ports, as the records for each day can be made up in 
the chief dispatcher’s office by one man in from three 
to four hours, and can be posted by noon of the day 
after the records are made. The preparation of the 
lists includes the work of checking the inspector’s re- 
ports of meter readings with those turned in by the 
motormen, together with the calculations involved by 
reducing the total number of kw-hr. used by each motor- 
man to a basis of kw-hr. per car mile. 

However, at the present time these daily lists have 
been discontinued and the records are now posted to 
show only the whole month’s performance. In this 
connection it may be said that the bills for power pur- 
chased on the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
are based upon the readings obtained from the watt- 
meters on the cars, the chief dispatcher including, with 
his records of power used for propelling cars, that used 
by the inspectors and by the motormen at terminals. 
He enters all figures in a book, which includes a record 
of the heaters ordered on or off from the dispatcher’s 
office and remarks as to delays or special conditions. 

As an indication of the steady improvement that has 
followed the efforts of all concerned, the diagram below 
is shown. This indicates that since the competitive 
system was introduced in January, 1912, the low men 
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on the list have improved to such an extent that, while 
the first month of operation under the competitive sys- 
tem indicated a difference of 18 per cent between the 
lowest man and the highest, the record last month 
showed a difference of but 8 per cent. This difference 
between the lowest man and the highest occurred on 
the New Rochelle branch, while on the White Plains 
branch the difference was but 7 per cent. The average 
efficiency of all men during the month of March, 1914, 
was 95 per cent on the White Plains branch and 97 per 
cent on the New Rochelle branch, three men being tied 
for 100 per cent efficiency on the latter line. 

As before mentioned, the power registered by the 
watt-meter includes that used by all of the auxiliaries, 


and these have been found to consume power approxi- 


mately as follows: 
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BLO ACERS! 5's silos os Gtiheaic ¥ 3c: el se ee Cee 23 kw 
Main motors in‘starting.. 202 c, an ete e e een e 670 kw 
pitain. motors: ait. 40cm). h; ... 2 ob aoe ee 192 kw 
Pevanistormet oof size ss doen eee ee 3.5 kw 
Beil COMMDPESSOR. os ss» s escialelra nolo ee 8.0 kw 
ibeansformer ‘blower... «. sg 00 cee ee 3.0 kw 
Motor-generator: set, \!..<..adsinds oe ee 


In general the heaters, which are arranged in two 
groups, take about 15 kw during the winter months, 
the full consumption of 23 kw applying only to excep- 
tionally cold days. In the summer, of course, no cur- 
rent is used for this purpose. The power used by the 
transformer is a constant loss, winter and summer, 
while the air compressor is in use about one-third of 
the time. The power used by the blower and the motor- 
generator is constant. In addition to these items there 
are forty-two 23-watt Mazda lamps which are used at 
night and also during a short period in each trip while 
the car is passing through a mile-long tunnel on the 
route. 


Statistics of Steam Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission recently issued 
an abstract of the statistics of steam railroads in the 
United States for the year ended June 30, 1913, based 
upon compilations for the twenty-sixth annual sta- 
tistical report made from the annual returns of car- 
riers having operating revenues over $100,000 and also 
of railroads owning property operated under lease or 
other agreement by those carriers. On June 30, 1913, 
the roads represented 244,418 miles of line, including 
11,163 miles used under trackage rights. The aggre- 
gate mileage of railroad tracks was 369,580 miles. 
There were 63,378 locomotives in service, an increase 
of 2102 over the previous year. The total number of 
cars was 2,445,508, an increase of 76,566. The total 
number of employees was 1,815,239, an increase of 
115,298, and the total amount of wages and salaries 
paid during the year was $1,373,830,589. 

The par value of the amount of railroad capital out- 
standing June 30, 1913, was $19,796,125,712, including 
$8,610,611,327 of stock and $11,185,366,426 of funded 
debt. The amount of dividends declared during the 
year was $368,606,327, being equivalent to 6.38 per 
cent on the dividend-paying stock. The average rate 
of dividends paid on all stocks outstanding was 4.28 
per cent. The investment in road and equtpment in- 
creased from $15,874,579,926 on June 30, 1912, to 
$16,351,639,266 on June 30, 1913, or $477,059,640. 

The number of passengers carried during the year 
was 1,033,679,680, corresponding to 994,372,283 for the 
previous year. The passenger mileage was 34,575,- 
872,980, an increase of 1,536,762,172 over 1912. The 
average receipt per passenger per mile was 2.008 cents 
and per ton per mile 0.729 cent. The average operat- 
ing revenue per train mile was $2.4538 and the average 
operating expense per train mile $1.7037. The operating 
ratio was 69.44 per cent. The operating revenues for 
the year ended June 30, 1913, were $3,125,135,798 and 
the operating expenses $2,169,968,924, comparing with 
$2,826,958,366 and $1,959,094,658 in 1912 respectively. 
The operating revenues per mile of line (including 
lines operated under trackage rights) averaged $12,873 
and the operating expenses $8,939 for the year. 


According to information received in Jeffersonville, 
Ind., from Chester P. Wilson, president of the Inter- 
state Public Service Company, which owns the south- 
ern Indiana electric railways and the utilities of New 
Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind., a pulmotor for the use 
of the public has been ordered. It will be installed in 
the Jeffersonville offices of the United Gas & Electric 
Company and be sent out promptly in response to 
emergency calls. 
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Export Trade to South America 


Opportunities Offered to American Electric Manufacturers as Result of European War—Transportation Con- 
ditions in Individual South American Countries—Interviews with Manufacturers, Shippers and 
Government Officials Urge Systematic Study to Meet South American Conditions 


According to a statement made to a representative 
of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL by the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce, South America 
is a growing market for electrical machinery and sup- 
plies and one in which the United States should have a 
greater share of business. That this country will be 
called upon to furnish it more electrical materials will 
be the natural result of the war now in progress in 
Europe; but the permanence of this business depends 
upon a change in certain factors that have worked 
much to the disadvantage of American manufacturers 
and exporters. Heretofore, the countries of South 
America have looked to Europe for capital to develop 
their natural resources and to utilize their water power 
in the development of electrical energy. This source 
of capital is now largely or completely cut off, and the 
result will be a curtailment of expenditures and the post- 
ponement of new enterprises until more auspicious 
times. The United States will profit, no doubt, through 
their necessity of getting supplies, but it should be 
borne in mind that purchases by South American coun- 
tries will be limited to urgent needs. 

The chief factor against the sale of American equip- 
ment and supplies is the fact that the source of capital 
for South American enterprises and the nationality of 
the engineers have largely determined where they shall 
be purchased. A project with German financial back- 
ing, carried out under the supervision of German engi- 
neers, is practically certain to use German materials, 
as far as they are available at competitive prices. In 
fact, in recent years it has become a practice for banks 
furnishing the money for such enterprises to stipulate 
the use of materials from the country in which the 
banks are located. Investment of United States capital 
in South America is small as compared with the amounts 
invested there: by England, Germany and France. 
Hence, manufacturers of electrical machinery and sup- 
plies in this country have been at a great disadvantage. 
Conditions in the electrical field are similar to those 
obtaining in the railway field. 

The one country that seems to have been most suc- 
cessful in combining the efforts of bankers and manu- 
facturers toward the increase of business and export 
trade is Germany. Back of the greatest electrical con- 
cern in Germany is a group of banks that furthers the 
interests of the combine in foreign countries by furnish- 
ing money for the development of various enterprises. 
The net result is that the money furnished by these 
banks is spent largely in the purchase of goods from 
the manufacturing companies with which they are allied. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the financial 
resources of the great European nations are being 
rapidly exhausted by war. It is fair to assume that it 
will be many years before they recover from its effects. 
In the meantime they will have great industrial prob- 
lems to solve at home, and investments in far off South 
America will be far less attractive to their citizens than 
they have been in the past. 

The time seems ripe, therefore: First, for a more 
liberal investment of United States capital in South 
American development; second, for a very consider- 
able business in ordinary electrical supplies and 
in the equipment necessary for the completion of 
projects already begun, and, third, for demonstrat- 


ing to the people of South America the satisfactory 
character of American electrical apparatus. In common 
with other American-made goods, apparatus of this 
kind has been misrepresented by foreign competitors 
and' we ought to make the most of our opportunity to 
demonstrate their excellence. To take the fullest advan- 
tage of the present situation prompt and vigorous 
action on the part of our manufacturers is needed. 


POINTS FOR AMERICAN EXPORTERS 


According to a study of the South American export 
trade just made by Otto Wilson for the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, poor pack- 
ing, poor marking, failure to send goods as ordered, an 
insistence on cash with order or at least cash with 
documents, and the sending of catalogs and corre- 
spondence in English instead of Spanish or Portuguese 
are charges made against American exporters. Con- 
siderable improvement in these matters has been noted 
in the last few years, however, indicating that Ameri- 
cans are paying closer attention to South American 
requirements. It is important to remember that the 
ordinary credit terms of ninety days are usually insisted 
on even by houses that do not need the credit, for they 
regard a refusal of the usual terms granted by Euro- 


peans as a reflection on their integrity. Besides print-- 


ing catalogs in native language, American exporters 
should be careful to use metric weights and measures 
instead of English and American standards. 

As Mr. Wilson points out, numerous opportunities 
exist in South America for the extension of electric 
light and electric railway trade. For example, the 
number of electrical enterprises in Argentina in 1910 
was fifty-six, with 2402 employees. One of the most 
noticeable features of Buenos Aires is its extensive 
street railway service, in which German and American 
electrical apparatus is used. 

The character of goods demanded in Bolivia may be 
judged from the following quotation from the report 
of an American diplomatic official: ‘Bolivia needs 
electrical goods and supplies for railway construction, 
and when Bolivia has real opportunities to become 
acquainted with what the United States can supply 
sales will not be lacking. Nearly every city of size in 
Bolivia has an electric light plant, but the supplies 
therefor have been procured chiefly in Germany and 
France. American manufacturers could probably over- 
come this competition if they could meet the prices of 
the competitors, because American goods in this line 
are generally regarded as of superior quality.” 

The American manufacturers have become more and 
more interested in Brazilian markets in late years and 
in 1912 the United States passed Germany, the chief 
competitor, in the importation of electrical machinery 
to Brazil. In electrical work, especially railways, elec- 
tric light and power systems, etc., American products 
compete as a rule on equal terms with those from 
Europe and have become very prominent. The moun- 
tainous nature of the country to the south makes pos- 
sible the wide use of hydroelectric power. The market 
for waterwheels, turbines, electric motors, cables and 
everything connected with the generating and trans- 
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mitting of power, says Mr. Wilson, is sure to be steady 
and growing. 

As for Chile, it may be expected that hydroelectric 
machinery will be in constant demand in view of the 
mountainous nature of the country and the numerous 
rivers. Germany has a long lead in supplying elec- 
trical machinery, especially for electrical enterprises, 
but there is no reason why a great part of this trade 

should not come to the United States with the advantage 
of shipping distances this country will enjoy at the 
completion of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Wilson states that a demand is expected for 
electrical supplies in Peru. In Montevideo, the capital 
of Uruguay, there are two systems of electric tramways, 
besides a line of horse cars. One of the electric tram- 
ways is British and the other German, the former 
carrying about 40,000,000 passengers a year. There 
are few electric railways in Peru, and these mostly run 
out from Lima. In import trade to Peru the United 
States occupies a very favorable position. The trade 
conditions and tramway development in other countries 
are also mentioned. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. OUDIN 


M. A. Oudin, manager of the foreign department 
of the General Electric Company, and member of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, in an interview with 
a representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
declared that the opportunity before American manu- 
facturers as a result of the curtailment of European 
production is one that concerns all industries. He was 
glad to give his. ideas because he regards it as a 
patriotic duty to do all that can be done to remove 
the obstacles which have hampered the growth of ex- 
port business. The problem is larger than the interest 
of a single company or of a single industry. The elec- 
trical business should share in the stimulation which 
our exports are bound to experience in the immediate 
future. The question which most concerns electrical 
manufacturers is how this trade may be acquired on a 
profitable and permanent basis. 

Mr. Oudin pointed out, however, that while the stop- 
page of European supplies of all kinds is a factor fa- 
vorable to a great extension of American trade, there 
. are two adverse factors having an important bearing 


upon the magnitude of the trade that may be obtained. © 


The first is the financial disturbance which has existed 
throughout the world for over a year; this economic 
depression, particularly in South America, has been 
made much worse by the war in Europe. The second 
adverse factor, which is of a temporary character, is 
the dislocation of pransportation facilities which now 
exists. 

The two important markets for our goods in South 
America, namely Brazil and Argentina, have been pass- 
ing through a financial crisis of the first order. The 
inability on the part of the former country to obtain 
the loan which was needed so greatly has accentuated 
an already difficult situation. This loan was almost 
closed when the war broke out. The withholding of 
European funds for the further development of public 
and private enterprises in both countries will cause 
a cessation of engineering and other work there. It 
should also be remembered, Mr. Oudin added, that the 
purchasing power of South American countries particu- 
larly has been greatly lessened by the partial closing of 
European markets to their products. This undoubtful 
lessening of exports from South America with the re- 
sult mentioned will be offset more or less by an increase 
in prices. For the reasons given above, at least reason- 
able caution should be exercised in the extension of 
credits. 
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Interruption of the shipping facilities in this country 
would have a most serious effect upon home affairs if 
prolonged, and a continuation of this situation would 
go a long way toward nullifying the favorable oppor- 
tunities for furthering our export trade. But already 
the situation is much improved. Mr. Oudin expressed 
pleasure that so far as it has the power Congress has 
relieved the situation by passing a law admitting under 
certain conditions foreign vessels to American registry 
and removing the regulations heretofore applying to 
our merchant marine which made the employment of 
ships in our foreign trade an unprofitable venture. 

The essential elements in the exploitation of manu- 
factures abroad, Mr. Oudin declared, are representation, 
price and quality. If the small manufacturer cannot 
afford to have his own office abroad he must have re- 
course either to agents as a medium through which 
his goods may be sold or to commission houses or 
brokers in his own country. Another method by which 
the small manufacturer can acquire a market is through 
association with other manufacturers of allied lines. 
What we need most abroad is American business 
houses. Until our small manufacturer can sell his 
goods through such concerns established abroad, his 
business is bound to be more or less intermittent, for 
it is obvious that he cannot depend.upon the permanency 
of an agency arrangement with a EHuropean firm, nor 
can he secure the highest effectiveness from an ar- 
rangement with a native concern. 

As to prices, the prices of American manufacturers 
are higher ordinarily than those of Huropean com- 
petitors. This is due to the higher costs of labor 
which prevail in this country. The influence of the 
war will operate in the direction of overcoming that 
handicap because it will have a tendency to increase 
labor costs in Europe. As to quality, American goods 
in general are superior to those of European countries, 
especially of Germany, but they are not always suffi- 
ciently superior to overcome the differences in cost. 
In many lines American engineering is recognized as 
superior to European engineering, but this advantage 
is not regarded as sufficiently great in some countries 
to overcome differences in cost; particularly is this 
true in countries whose financial resources are limited 
and where the people are more concerned about low 
first cost than about future maintenance and operating 


“expenses. 


Already two factors have been mentioned prominently 
as bound to influence our foreign trade favorably. One 
is the increase in our merchant marine, and the other 
the establishment of American banks abroad. Mr. 
Oudin believes that it is easy to overestimate the influ- 
ence of these activities in creating new business. The 
establishment of American banks abroad will have 
certain advantages which must affect our foreign trade 
favorably, but is not likely to have as great an influ- 
ence upon it as the other factors which have been 
mentioned. If American banks established abroad 
could have branches in different parts of the country 
there is no doubt that such banks would assist to a 
very large extent in securing more reliable information 
as to the financial standing of prospective purchasers 
than it is possible to get under the present banking 
conditions. The great potential influence cited by Mr. 
Oudin in connection with our foreign business in the 
establishment of banks in foreign countries is that 
thereby American capital will be encouraged to seek 
investment abroad. If American banks abroad could 
arouse American investors to the opportunities for in- 
vestment in these foreign countries, both in issues of 
government bonds and the loans of private enterprises, 
their usefulness because of this consideration alone 
would be established beyond any question. 
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INTERVIEW WITH VICE-CONSUL OF BRAZIL 


The vice-consul for Brazil at New York, who is 
thoroughly familiar with business and political con- 
ditions in Brazil and has gained the American view- 
point by residence here of more than twenty years, 
said to a representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL that the United States had for some time 
gradually been becoming a factor in the commerce 
and trade of Brazil and that the war in Europe would 
work greatly to the advantage of Americans if they 
were judicious in the use of the opportunity now pre- 
sented to them. In the past Brazilian projects had 
been financed very largely in England and Germany, but 
this did not indicate any prejudice on the part of 
native Brazilians or the government. As an instance 
of this he referred to the joint English and American 
traction promotion in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
While practically all the large public utility projects 
had been floated abroad, the small ones were being 
taken care of by the local Brazilian capital and were 
officered by natives, many of whom had been educated 
in the United States. 

The vice-consul said that the machinery in use in the 
industries of Brazil was largely English and German, 
but this was mostly a matter of expediency, those 
engaged in promoting any given work giving preference 
to the machinery made in their home country. For 
instance, practically all mining machinery was of Eng- 
lish manufacture, the mine promoters and engineers 
engaged in Brazil being English. That there was ab- 
solutely no prejudice against American machinery was 
attested by the fact that much American machinery 
was in use in Brazil although few Americans were 
engaged in industry there. On the whole, American 
machinery in use in Brazil had been found very satis- 
factory compared with that from Europe. For some 
time past most of the electrical students from Brazil 
had studied in the United States, and this in itself 
would likely result in advantage to the American manu- 
facturers on account of the familiarity of such men 
with American machines and American manufacturers 
when they entered active work. 

Transportation between the United States and Brazil 
was inferior in many ways to that between Brazil 
and the European countries. This has naturally told 
in favor of Europe. This gentleman was enthusiastic 
in regard to the possibilities for America in developing 
coal trade with Brazil. He said that in this trade 
America would have to contend with the already well 
established English market, but felt that Americans 
could profit by turning their attention to such trade. 

The vice-consul said a great deal of discretion would 
have to be used by Americans seeking business in 
Brazil. With the European market unsettled Brazilians 
would naturaliy turn toward America, but the Amer- 
ican who showed any disposition toward being 
avaricious or exacted extortionate prices could not hope 
to keep the Brazilian trade after the settlement of 
the European conflict. He said that the Brazilians feel 
that the stoppage of commerce to Europe means an 
excess of American manufactures and that the excuse 
could not be advanced that increased demand from 
other sources had caused a natural increase in prices. 
The present unsettled conditions in the United States 
would seem to indicate that prices could be made to 
Brazilian ports low enough to compensate for the high 
freight and the insurance. On the other hand, those 
Americans who dealt with Brazilians judiciously would 
probably find a permanent market for their wares in 
Brazil irrespective of the outcome of the war. It 
would be advisable for Americans who hope to do busi- 
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ness in Brazil to arrange to extend to their Brazilian 
customers the same credit terms that have been ac- 
corded Brazil in the past by European firms. Ameri- 
cans should try to anticipate the Brazilian need and 
cater to the Brazilian taste. The vice-consul gave 
the value of the imports of machinery into Brazil in 
1911 as $28,660,000 and in 1912 as $36,292,000. He 
said that in 1913 Brazil imported from the United 
States $3,000,000 of electrical supplies, $1,074,000 of 
iron goods, $800,000 worth of coal, $167,000 of zinc and 
approximately $700,000 of lubricating oils. The value 
of the imports of rails in 1913 was approximately 
$1,500,000, while that of locomotives for 1913 was 
$1,600,000. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. TRIPP 


Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, returned from Europe on the steamship Celtic 
on Aug. 15. When war was declared by Germany on 
France Mr. Tripp was in Paris. Foreigners were or- 
dered to leave the country and he went to London. AI- 
though his voyage was taken for business and pleasure 
combined, it was interrupted in France, and for that 
reason he did not have much opportunity of observing 
commercial conditions abroad. He thinks that it is im- 
possible to form any conclusive opinion at this time as 
to the effect of the war on ultimate commercial condi- 
tions in Europe. Both the French and the Austrian 
subsidiary Westinghouse factories have been closed. It 
was necessary to-do this because the operatives left to 
goto war. The plant in Italy is still in operation. The 
plant at Manchester, England, is operating on full time. 
Up to the time that Mr. Tripp left England compara- 
tively few of the men at the Manchester plant had left 
to go to war. 

The export business of the Westinghouse company to 
South America, Japan and China is handled from this 
country, and Mr. Tripp mentioned the opportunity pre- 
sented to American manufacturers to meet the needs 
of consumers in those countries. In order that trading 
relations may be developed the principal necessity is 
to establish banking facilities and, following the prac- 
tice of German manufacturers, to give buyers longer 
time for payment. The German manufacturers have 
been borrowers at low rates and were satisfied with 
small margins of profit. There is no reason, Mr. Tripp 
believes, why this country should not follow the prac- 
tices to which South American buyers have been accus- 
tomed. 

Mr. Tripp believes that as a result of the present situ- 
ation this country should become a creditor nation in- 
stead of remaining a debtor nation. By the develop- 
ment of a larger export business it can get a steadier 
load for factories and reduce the overhead cost. The 
great bugbear which confronts manufacturers in this 
country is the fluctuation in the volume of business. 
When the business is stretched over a larger area the 
fluctuation in volume is likely to be less. 


INTERVIEW WITH SENOR NAON 


In an interview Sefior Ramulo S. Naon, Argentine 
Ambassador to the United States and one of the recent 
A-B-C mediators in the Mexican trouble, expressed to a 
representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL the 
hope that American manufacturers would respond 
promptly to the commercial needs of his country. As 
evidence of her desire to. trade with us he cited the 
emergency foreign exchange system which his govern- 
ment had established. He warned American manufac- 
turers, however, that South American trade customs 
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must be studied if headway is to be made. It is almost 
useless to expect any inquiries from pamphlets deliv- 
ered by mail. Traveling salesmen equipped with letters 
of introduction and other credentials and familiar with 
the South American ways and manners, are necessary 
if goods are to be sold. 

Engineers and engineering contractors should also 
realize that bids are generally delivered in person by a 
representative and not by mail, as is customary in the 
United States. In advertising for bids on construction 
work the interval of time given before opening pro- 
posals is often as long as six months, so as to enable 
representatives of foreign firms to forward specifica- 
tions and other data to the home office and allow ade- 
quate time for the preparation of careful estimates. 

Extensive commercial relations depend on good bank- 
ing facilities, a fact that has been readily appreciated 
by the Argentine Senate and Chamber of Deputies. On 
Aug. 11 a law was passed empowering the executive to 
receive and deposit in the Argentine legations sealed 
gold from commercial and banking houses. The treas- 
ury department upon receipt of telegraphic advice from 
a legation will then issue a bond in favor of the Caja 
de Conversion for the amount of gold deposited. 
Against the delivery of this bond through the Banco 
de la Nacion Argentina, the Caja de Conversion will 
deliver to the same bank the equivalent in paper pesos, 
to be credited to the proper person. The Argentine 
government, Sefior Naon said, has thus made foreign 
exchange easy. It is for Americans to supply the ships. 
They can enter the South American trade in force 
_ assured that they will be most cordially received by 
the nations to the south. 


INTERVIEW WITH W. E. PEARSON 


W. E. Pearson, of the Pearson Engineering Corpora- 
tion, New York, believes that there is an excellent 
market for American goods in South America, if the 
manufacturers in this country will pay attention to the 
requirements of South American buyers. The Pearson 
Engineering Corporation is interested in a number of 
South American properties, as it is the purchasing 
agent of the Brazilian Traction Light & Power Com- 
pany, which owns the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light 
& Power Company, the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & 
Power Company, and the Sao Paulo Electric Company. 
Of these properties, that at Rio de Janeiro is the largest, 
the tramway department operating about 270 miles of 
track, 342 passenger cars and 202 freight cars. The 
car mileage made last year was 24,830,760 and the 
passengers carried 195,783,634. This same company 
had a lighting load last year of 683,937 incandescent 
lamps, 10,821 are lamps and 63,539 hp of motors. The 
company also controls the gas business in Rio de 
Janeiro, and the telephone business there and in several 
neighboring cities. The Sao Paulo tramway company 
has 141 miles of track, 386 passenger cars and 84 
freight cars, and the gross receipts from its light and 
power business were more than $5,000,000. The Sao 
Paulo Electric Company supplies power to the Tram- 
way, Light & Power Company. Dr. Pearson, president 
of the Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, is 
also interested in the Bahia Tramway Company in 
Brazil. This system is now operated from London and 
its purchases are not conducted by the Pearson Engi- 
neering Corporation. 

Mr. Pearson said that since the period of hostilities 
had begun in Europe there had been a large increase 
in freight rates from New York to Brazilian ports, 
namely, from about $8 a ton to about $21 a ton for 
electrical materials. This increase has been practically 
uniform on all of the fifteen or sixteen transportation 
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lines between New York and South America, all of 
which, except one, are owned by foreign interests. He 
- this was to be temporary only. Continuing he 
said: 

“One question which the manufacturers in this coun- 
try will have to take up in developing the sale of elec- 
tric apparatus in South America is that of credits. 
Most South American purchasers have received long 
credits from Europe, especially from Germany. These 
credits are usually cared for by financial institutions, 
working in conjunction with the manufacturers, so that 
the latter receive their pay promptly. The usual terms of 
payment are sixty and ninety days, but these are often 
extended, one case, for example, being a gas plant in 
one of the cities of Brazil costing about $1,000,000, for 
which payment was not demanded for three years. 
These long credits are necessary owing to the recent 
development of the country, and are asked especially by 
purchasers in smaller towns. This is a matter in which 
the bankers in this country can render great assistance 
to American manufacturers. 

“Another important matter is that of good packing 
for all shipments on account of the many times a pack- 
age has to be trans-shipped. The large American manu- 
facturers of electrical apparatus, like the General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse and Western Electric, understand the 
necessity of this, and their shipments rarely are received 
in bad condition. It would seem as if they had learned 
how to pack lamps, for instance, by trying different 
ways and then throwing the packages out of the window 
until one kind of packing has been devised which would 
stand such treatment. But most American manufac- 
turers have not yet learned how to pack their goods for 
South American delivery. Thus, in a shipment of glass 
which we received some time ago from an American 
manufacturer, 99 per cent of the glass was broken. We 
could get no redress from either the shipper or the 
shipping company. I know of only one manufacturer 
of gas stoves that can pack these goods so that they will 
be delivered in Brazil in good condition. 

“Most of the electric apparatus used by our proper- 
ties in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo comes from the 
United States. We buy practically everything in 
America except repair parts for apparatus originally 
built in Europe. The cars are built locally, because 
Brazilian wood withstands the climate better, but all 
the car trimmings and other metal parts, such as trucks 
and steel underframes, come from the United States. 
Of our coal we buy about 75 per cent in England, the 
rest in the United States. The English coal is not 
better, but England can offer lower freight rates, be- 
cause the steamers get the return freight. 

“Outside of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo the princi- 
pal electric railway properties in Brazil are at Bahia, 
Campinas and Santos. These originally were installed 
by German capitalists and necessarily buy most of their 
repair material in Europe. In the smaller cities in 
Brazil which have street railways, mules are used in 
many cases.” 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. CHILSON OF THE J. G. 
WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


According to E. N. Chilson, purchasing agent The 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, New York, 75 
per cent of South American imports in transportation 
materials, power house apparatus, coffee machinery and 
agricultural machinery is either manufactured by 
Europe or sold by Europe. The countries mostly con- 
cerned in this are Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Vene- 
zuela. The credits of the South American consumers 
or dealers have been so long established in Europe that 
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it is only natural that they should buy there what goods 
they need. 

The usual credit given is ninety days’ draft through 
European markets. This gives the purchaser an oppor- 
tunity to place an order and have it delivered to him 
for consumption before actual payment. On the other 
hand, the American method provides for spot cash or 
a three days’ sight draft, thereby making the purchaser 
assume all of the risks. If we are to establish trade 
with South America on a firm basis, however, we must 
bring about an amicable credit adjustment so that 
South Americans can come direct to our markets, get 
good shipments and start actual disposition of goods 
before payment is made. 

A Brazilian paper dealer recently endeavored to 
buy 10,000 tons of paper through New York brokers. 
He had formerly paid German exporters by a ninety 
days’ draft, but New York brokers refused to sell ex- 
cept on a confirmed bankers’ credit or a gold basis. If 
some of the American paper companies had had agents 
here in Rio de Janeiro to look up the customer’s credit, 
it should have been possible to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment instead of losing this customer’s trade. 

It has been suggested that a sufficient trade balance 
be established in New York to allow the South Amer- 
icans to purchase all goods needed. In Mr. Chilson’s 
belief, were this condition once established, Europe 
would not be able to take trade back after the war. It 
is the prevailing opinion here that if the war continued 
from twelve to eighteen months, industrial and agricul- 
tural pursuits in Germany, England, France and Rus- 
Sia will be so demoralized that it will take an equal or 
longer time for these countries to recuperate. Hence, 
American manufacturers will probably have a period 
of about three years in which to place themselves on a 
firm basis with South American consumers. The coun- 
tries engaged in South American trade were ranked 
before the war in regard to the volume of trade as 
follows: (1) England, (2) Germany, (3) France, (4) 
Belgium and (5) United States. If American manu- 
facturers make the proper use of their opportunities 
America should secure a firm position much higher in 
the list. 

In regard to proper transportation facilities, Mr. 
Chilson said that the Brazilian government has a gov- 
ernment-owned steamship line, the Lloyd Brazileiro, of 
100 vessels, and with the trade balances coming our 
way, the line will no doubt be placed in the American 
trade. Ineed, Ambassador Edwin V. Morgan has already 
cabled from Rio de Janeiro that the Minister of Finance 
of Brazil is arranging to dispatch to the United States 
five vessels of this line with consignments. of coffee 
from Santos and Rio de Janeiro and rubber from Para, 
and these vessels are to bring back cargoes of prime 
necessities. 

American manufacturers, however, must take a long- 
sighted view of the present situation and not endeavor 
to make abnormal profits by boosting prices. South 
American manufacturers would feel that they were be- 
ing fleeced on account of the almost compulsory trad- 
ing with this country, and after the war they would 
turn back instantly to their former producers. The 
rail market, for instance, has been quiet for the last two 
or three years. Orders from South American trade 
could be easily handled by American steel manufactur- 
ers and would only serve to make up for part of the pres- 
ent depression in trade here. South American con- 
sumers are well aware of this fact, and any attempt to 
run up the price through a falsification of the facts of 
present demand and supply would only result in irre- 
trievably losing the South American market when the 
present war restrictions on European products are 
removed. : 
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INTERVIEW WITH MR. SCOTT OF W. R. GRACE 
& COMPANY | 


A. L. Scott, assistant manager W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany, New York, in an interview with a representative 
of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, declared that the 
increase in freight rates that has been evidenced since 
the beginning of hostilities in Europe had averaged 50 
per cent, although some advances have ranged as high 
as 100 per cent or more. His own company has not 
yet put any increase into effect, although it expects to 
make soon an increase of from 15 to 20 per cent. Mr. 
Scott did not believe that American manufacturers 
would be so short-sighted as unnecessarily to increase 
prices to South American purchasers, and he was in- 
clined to believe that such an assertion made by some 
was due to a lack of understanding concerning the 
effect of the increased freight rates caused by the war. 
The extra war rate has necessitated increased freight 
rates, which have caused seemingly greater increases 
in the prices of goods carried. For example, a freight 
rate of $10 per ton increased according to the average 
figure of 50 per cent, would amount to $15, or 12 cents 
a cubic foot. This might cover an article which may 
be worth only 50 cents a cubic foot, causing an increase 
of nearly 25 per cent in the quoted price of the 
article. 

W. R. Grace & Company is one of the firms known 
as banking and shipping lines. According to Mr. Scott, 
this means that the company in transmitting its ship- 
ping to western South American ports has become 
familiar with the credit conditions of the best-known 
merchants in these localities. The company is desir- 
ous to be of service to shippers by means of any infor- 
mation that is at hand or obtainable as to the responsi- 
bility of prospective clients and by taking care of the 
banking transactions between the shippers and the buy- 
ers. Mr. Scott believed, however, that efficacious as 
this method may be, the up-to-date manufacturer is not 
relieved from the responsibility of taking active steps 
himself for the development of trade in the field. 

The problem is not so serious for the extensively 
organized companies, for these can afford to have trav- 
eling salesmen, and also local representatives in the 
South American countries who can act as bureaus for 
getting information concerning South American buy- 
ers and also serve to place American products before 
the eyes of these buyers. For the smaller companies 
who cannot afford a traveling agent or a representative, 
it would be highly desirable to establish a combined 
representative for five or six companies of allied char- 
acter. American banks can also participate in com- 
merce with South America by establishing branch 
banks, as the National City Bank of New York has 
done. The credit that would usually have to be given 
to South American purchasers will not be less than 
ninety days, and on contracts up to large amounts the 
time may extend as long as two years. 

A vital point for American manufacturers to realize 
is that American goods need to be only seriously ex- 
ploited in South America, under the proper knowledge 
and appreciation of South American conditions, in order 
to have a substantial and lasting export trade from 
America with these companies built up. It is not diffi- 
cult to show the inhabitants of the West Coast the su- 
periority of American goods at the same price. While 
the temperament of the South American may lead him 
to consider the first cost more than the question of main- 
tenance and operating life, the only thing needed in 
order to rectify this is to educate him in regard to ap- 
proved American ideas on such subjects. In order to do 
this it is necessary that catalogs and prospectuses 
should be written by men who have a knowledge of con- 
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ditions in South America and men who’are able to tell 
their story to their prospective buyers in the latters’ 
native language. j 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. FLINT 


Charles R. Flint, of Flint & Company, New York, has 
stated to a representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL that he believed that the placing of foreign 
ships under American registry during war times, which 
is forbidden by the terms of the Declaration of London, 
can undoubtedly be overcome by some means and that 
the danger of seizure by the British of former German 
liners flying our flag and vice versa can be obviated. 
In Mr. Flint’s opinion, there is now a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to enlarge the merchant marine of the United 
States and give to American manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity to send their products to neutral markets under 
the American flag. His idea is that conditions under 
which American corporations can buy and run foreign- 
built vessels should be relieved from embarrassing 
restrictions. In order to bring this about American 
corporations should have the right to compensate for- 
eign shipbuilders in bonds and other obligations of 
American corporations and should not be compelled to 
pay cash in order to effect American ownership. There 
should not be any reason why purchase should not be 
made of ships of any age, nor should there be any un- 
comfortable restrictions as to the character of the 
crews which might be employed. j 

According to Mr. Flint, the outcome of the present 
opportunity depends entirely upon the industry with 
which American manufacturers take advantage of the 
opening afforded them. The financial depression that 
has been existing in certain South American countries, 
notably Brazil and Argentina, will undoubtedly prove 
slightly embarrassing to the immediate institution of 
increased trade relations between these countries and 

‘the United States, but this condition cannot be at all 
permanent. While the present administration has 
taken a position against the making of loans by Ameri- 
can capitalists to belligerent buyers, as exemplified by 
the recent turning down of the proposed French loan; it 
is Mr. Flint’s opinion that the administration officials 
of the country would be gratified to see our export 
trade increase as a result of loans to neutral countries. 


Electric Construction Locomotives 


In connection with the construction of the 3-mile Mt. 

Royal tunnel of the Canadian Northern Railway at 
Montreal, six small storage-battery locomotives are be- 
ing used to haul 175 tunnel dirt cars. The storage bat- 
teries are carried on trail cars, there being two batteries 
for each locomotive. These locomotives were originally 
operated by gasoline. It was hoped that the carbon 
monoxide in the exhaust could be changed to dioxide by 
passing over lime, but this was only partly successful. 
The fumes finally became so objectionable that 110-volt 
electric motors were substituted for the engines, the 
locomotive gearing being left practically without change, 
and the trail car with a sixty-cell storage battery being 
added to each locomotive to supply the current. 
- Recently, since the hauls have become longer and a 
larger tunnel cross-section has been available so that a 
trolley wire could be used, these same locomotives have 
undergone still another change. A trolley pole and an- 
other 110-volt motor have been added, the two motors 
operating in series and being supplied with 220-volt 
power from the trolley wire. 

In addition to these six gasoline-storage-battery-trol- 
ley locomotives there are one 6-ton and two 10-ton 250- 
volt General Electric trolley locomotives, and two 7-ton 
trolley locomotives built in the job machine shop. 
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First Valuation Regulations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission recently pro- 
mulgated the first regulations to govern the valuation 
of the physical properties of railroads subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The commission orders that 
every common carrier shall in each year, beginning with 
the year 1914, take an inventory of all extensions and 
improvements or other changes in physical property and 
report to the commission. The regulations follow: 

1. Intent.—In order that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may investigate, ascertain, report, and re- 
cord the value of property of every common carrier, 
subject to the provisions of the act to regulate com- 
merce, as such property may be extended, improved, or 
changed, after June 30, 1914, it is essential that cer- 
tain records shall be prepared and kept by the carriers 
in their offices, and that certain reports shall be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is the 
intent of these regulations to prescribe a uniform 
method of recording and reporting the investment in 
extensions, improvements, or other changes, including 
retirements of physical property. 

2. Records to be kept by common carriers, authori- 
ties.—Each extension and improvement or other change 
in the property of a common carrier shall be covered 
by an authority setting forth clearly and explicitly the 
general character and location, quantities, and amounts 
involved in the extension and improvement or other 
changes. These authorities shall be issued by executive 
or other responsible officers of carriers in numerical 
order and separately for owners and states, territories, 
and the District of Columbia. 

3. Detailed records of cost.—The records of common 
carriers, covering investment in extensions, improve- 
ments, or other changes, including retirements, in the 
physical property sha!l be kept by jobs, and separately 
by owners and states, territories, and the District of 
Columbia in such complete detail as to units and quan- 
tities of the material and labor entering therein so as to 
show a unit of analysis of their cost. 

4. Reports of completed work.—Reports of author- 
ized jobs which have been completed shall be made with- 
in six months after the completion thereof upon special 
forms which will be later prescribed by the commis- 
sion. Such reports shall be summarized, showing 
distribution by “primary accounts, in accordance 
with the commission’s classifications. Reports and 
summaries shall be made by jobs, and separately 
by owners and states, territories, and the District of 
Columbia. The completion reports for such jobs as 
extend over two or more fiscal years shall be made in 
full detail for the entire period covered by the work, 
and the amounts expended in each fiscal year shall be 
stated in summary form. 

5. Reports of uncompleted work.—Reports of author- 
ized jobs which have not been completed by June 30 of 
each year shall be made in summary form only, showing 
the cost thereof to said June 30, and distributed by 
accounts, in accordance with the commission’s classifi- 
cations. Separate summaries shall be made by owners, 
states, territories, and the District of Columbia, and 
filed with the commission not later than six months 
after said June 30. 

6. Reports of extensions.—Reports of extensions shall 
be accompanied by such maps, profiles, plans, or dia- 
grams as are required by the commission’s specifications 
applicable to such extensions. 

7, Reports of improvements or other changes.—Re- 
ports of improvements or other changes, including re- 
tirements, shall be accompanied by such maps, profiles, 
plans, or diagrams as may be necessary to show their 
general character. 
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Three-Wire System and Electrolysis 
Mitigation 
ELGIN, ILL., Aug. 12, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

The articles on electrolysis mitigation whiel have 
appeared in recent issues of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL have not contained any reference to the three- 
wire system and its possibilities in the reduction of the 
cause of electrolysis. The Brisbane Tramways Com- 
pany, of Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, has had a 
plan of this kind in operation for some two years, and, 
under the local conditions, it has given good results and 
has kept the drop in potential in our rail return to 31% 
volts per mile, as required by the regulations. Com- 
plaints of electrolysis of water pipes were formerly very 
frequent but, since the adoption of this system, there 
have been no such complaints. 

In applying the three-wire principle, we do not have 
one overhead wire of a double track road positive and 
the other negative. Instead, our system is divided into 
several sections, in some of which the trolley wire is 
positive while in others it is negative. The positive and 
negative sections are separated by pairs of ordinary 
trolley-wire section insulators placed several feet apart 
with, therefore, a short insulated section of trolley wire 
between. This insulated section is sufficiently short to 
allow a car to secure current from either side by revers- 
ing the trolley pole and it is grounded through a set of 
five series, 110-volt lamps which will light up if one or 
other of the section insulators breaks down. This plan 
for breaking the line up into sections is used because it 
is unlikely that both section insulators will break down 
at the same time, and the indicating lamps give a posi- 
tive notification of trouble. 

The positive and negative sections are arranged so 
that, as nearly as possible, the two sides will carry equal 
loads. The switchboard is so constructed that sections 
can be fed either from the positive or the negative 
busbars by means of interlocked switches. At times of 
light load the three-wire principle is not used. 

A successful method of applying the negative booster 
principle to the return feeders when the drop in the 
rail return is excessive has been used with good results 
in Brisbane. When a number of generators are oper- 
ating in parallel they are forced to produce the same 
voltage and the equalizer connection maintains the 
proper subdivision of load among them. With our sys- 
tem of negative boosting the negative terminal of one 
generator is disconnected from the negative busbar and 
is connected directly to certain outgoing return feeders. 
When carrying its proportion of the total load it will 
automatically run at 25 to 50 volts higher than the 
other generators, depending upon the drop in the re- 
turn feeders and will automatically regulate the voltage 
at the points of connection to the track with the load 
drawn. As many points can be connected to this high- 
voltage generator as its capacity will allow. On the 
other hand, if the load demand at the negative feeding 
point is not sufficient to take up the full-load output 
of the generator the latter can be connected in parallel 
with the other generators through an equalizing con- 
nection having considerable resistance, the value of the 
resistance being determined by the proportion of load 
which is to be diverted from the high voltage feeders. 
I believe that this plan is original with our company. 


Positive and negative feeders are carried on the same. 


poles and there has been no trouble in providing the 
necessary insulation. For convenience of the linemen 
the negative feeder is painted red. The linemen do not 
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experience any difficulty in handling the feeders, as it 
is impossible for them to receive more than 550 volts 
except by touching positive and negative feeders at the 
same time. .We use standard 550-volt generators in the 
power plant, and they are connected by pairs in series, 
with the neutral connection going to the rails. We have 
about 35 miles street length, most of which is double 
track, and we operate from 100 to 140 cars. 


While I realize that the three-wire system has been ’ 


proposed in the past and that it has been found un- 
desirable under most conditions, I ‘have no doubt that 
there are places where the principle can be utilized 
along lines somewhat similar to those here described. 
The use of parallel positive and negative trolley wires is 
not desirable, but the division into alternate positive 
and negative sections has been found, by us at least, to 
be entirely practicable. J. S. BADGER, 
Manager Brisbane Tramways Company. 


Kansas City Franchise 


NEW YorRK, Aug. 15, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

In Mr. Kealy’s reply to my communication published 
in your issue of July 18 relating to the new Kansas 
City street railway franchise, he states that I was 
“engaged to come to Kansas City during the campaign 
preceding the election by the local newspapers oppos- 
ing the franchise.” He refers to the Kansas City Star. 
This statement is unimportant, though untrue. 

Referring to the forfeiture clause Mr. Kealy says 
that it was taken from the terminal franchise, and that 
in my book on “Municipal Franchises” I referred to the 
terminal franchise as a “most comprehensive and care- 
fully drawn document.” The provisions that make this 
recent forfeiture clause a joke are not in the terminal 
franchise at all. 
my book is a misquotation. Instead of using the lan- 
guage he attributes to me, I referred to the terminal 
franchise as ‘fone of the most comprehensive and elabo- 
rate terminal franchises on record in this country.” The 
ridiculous thing about this new forfeiture clause is not 
its assurance that the company shall have a fair deal 
when it unwittingly violates some requirement of the or- 
dinance, but its assurance that. after the company has 
wilfully violated the ordinance and has persistently and 
wantonly refused to make good its delinquency, even 
after a decree of court, the ensuing forfeiture shail 
merely put the property into the hands of city trus- 
tees, who will have to carry the entire burden of opera- 
tion with the obligation still to pay the company, in 
addition to the full return on the full capital value, 
three-quarters of the company’s share in the surplus 
profits, although the only reason for giving the com- 
pany any share in surplus profits at any time is to 
enlist its zeal in efficiently carrying out the PEP REe 
of the franchise. 

Mr. Kealy refers to my statement in regard to the 
provision for personal injury claims as “a very curious 
error, to say the least.” I was fully aware of the fact 
that the provision making personal injury claims a spe- 
cial operating expense subordinate to return upon capi- 
tal was devised for the alleged purpose of taking care 
of old tort claims antedating the receivership, but as 
I read the ordinance it seems clear that all future per- 
sonal injury claims are included under this provision. 
In quoting the clause Mr. Kealy conveniently omits 
the comma which appears in the original after the word 
“property” and also cuts his quotation short before he 
gets to the end of the sentence. What the ordinance 
says is this: 

“3. All liabilities for personal injuries and damages 


to property, including claims due the city up to the time. 


Moreover, Mr. Kealy’s quotation from: 
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of the adoption of this contract, whether same accrued 
before, during or after the receivership, shall be paid 
as a special operating expense, subordinate only to the 
payments provided for in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
section, and prior to any participation by the cy or 
company in net income.” 

If this language means what Mr. Kealy says it tea 
we shall have to exercise unusual caution in the inter- 
pretation of this ordinance, following the old pe 
“Take a Dutchman as he means, not as he says.” 

Mr. Kealy argues at some novi that there is no 
chance for the inflation of capital, but he misses en- 
tirely the point of my criticism. I will try to make it 
elear. The ordinance provides that in replacing por- 
tions of the property as they are worn out, the addi- 
tional cost of the new parts over and above the depreci- 
ated value of the old parts as set down in the 
Inventory-Appraisal, shall be added to capital account. 
Assuming that the entire physical property goes into 
the Inventory-Appraisal at an average of 79 per cent 
of cost new, is it not perfectly clear that when this 
property has been. gradually replaced, although the 
property as a whole will not be increased in value, still 
the recognized capital value or purchase price will have 
been increased to the extent of this 21 per cent? The 
amortization of intangibles provided for in the ordi- 
nance extends only to the intangibles already in the 
valuation, not to those that are to be put in by the 
renewal process. 

In a recent address before the Commonwealth Club 
of California, Mr. Arnold referred at some length to 
the intangibles in the capital value recognized under 
the Chicago ordinances. According to his estimate, the 
capitalization at the end of the twenty-year franchise 
period in 1927 will be about $204,000,000, while the 
real value of the property will be only $140,000,000 or 
$150,000,000. He explained that $11,000,000 of junk 
value was included in the original appraisal as the price 
of peace, and that in the subsequent rehabilitation of 
the system the intangible value was so increased as to 
make the purchase price to-day about one-third higher 
than the real value of the property. “The mistake we 
made when we passed that franchise was in not pro- 
viding some sort of an amortization fund for the pur- 
pose of gradually retiring that intangible value,” says 
Mr. Arnold. 

The amortization provision of the Kansas City fran- 
chise takes care only of the original intangible value 
in the $30,000,000 valuation, which is figured at $7,- 
500,000. The 21 per cent inflation of capital that I am 
talking about is the additional intangible value which 
will be put into the capital by the process I have de- 
scribed, much as it is now being done in Chicago. 

Mr. Kealy is entirely wrong when he refers to me as 
alleging that the city was not in a position to effect a 
favorable settlement. What I really said was very 
different, namely, that ‘the city was not in a position 
where it was necessary to settle on unfavorable terms.” 

This Kansas City ordinance is so long and so complex 
that it would require a great deal of valuable space to 
prove any one of a hundred points as to its meaning 
which might be asserted in a few lines. But the main 
point of the Kansas City episode, as I see it, is that it 
represents a successful attempt by a company, in a re- 
settlement of its own seeking, to induce the city to 
make good past losses as well as to assume future 
risks. I agree in principle that the city should assume 
future risks and thereby change the public utility in- 
vestment from a speculative to a non-speculative basis, 
but I cannot agree that this undertaking for the 
future should be weighted down with the losses of the 
past. — 

~The overvaluation in the Kansas City case is found 
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in the overvaluation of the existing franchise. The 
company went into a receivership and predicted all 
sorts of calamities to itself and to the city if it were not 
relieved of the existing franchise, and yet this very 


franchise was appraised by various engineers as being 


worth from $10,000,000 to $13,000,000, and the com- 
pany actually got an allowance of $7,500,000 for it in 
addition to the boost of the guaranteed return from 
5 per cent to 6 per cent. It seems curious that the pay- 
ment of tort claims accruing under a franchise with a 
future net earning power, over and above a fair re- 
turn upon the value of the physical property, of $13,- 
000,000, should be treated as alms. 

I may be a “soldier of fortune,” as Mr. Kealy dubs 
me, but I am quite scrupulous not to allow myself to be 
misquoted with impunity in support of a big franchise 
deal which I do not approve. 

DELOS F. WILCOX. 


Technical Schools and Electric Railways 


PUBLIC SERVICE RAILWAY COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 17, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

It seems to me that the general criticism of the in- 
adequacy of the technical schools to meet present-day 
conditions may be largely justified. Our technical 
schools have not advanced at the same rate as the special 
industry. The personnel of the college faculty could 
do a great deal to keep abreast of the industry by more 
closely identifying itself with practical work and the 
deliberations of the various national engineering or- 
ganizations. 

College professors should make a bartidular effort to 
engage in actual or consulting engineering work out- 
side of their regular duties. Faculties should encourage 
outside employment, and members whose services were 
so sought should be recognized. 

Again, take the question of membership in the engi- 
neering societies. Speaking of the American Electric 
Railway Association as one of which I have some per- 
sonal knowledge, this association represents approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the electric railway business in 
the United States and about $2,500,000,000 of capital. 
The “Engineering Manual,” issued last year for the 
first time by the allied engineering association, is an 
example of the great work that is being accomplished. 
As-one indication of the value of this work it may be 
pointed out that the 7-in. standard rail that was decided 
upon by last year’s convention at Atlantic City has al- 
ready been adopted by four representative electric rail- 
way properties in the United States and Canada. 

In looking over. the membership. list I. find fewer 
than twenty representatives of college faculties. Cer- 
tainly there are a number of leading colleges that pur- 
port to teach something about electric railroading with 
its various ramifications. How colleges can expect to 
keep in pace with modern practice without being firmly 
entrenched with technical organizations that are help- 
ing to mold the destiny of the industry I leave for others 
to answer. Many successful engineers who are locally 
spending all of their time in electric railroading believe 
it essential to take active part in the deliberations of the 
association in order to keep in touch with the best 
modern practice. The graduate, sooner or later, must 
compete with these men. Is the graduate prepared if 
his tutor has not at least laid a foundation for him? 
Will the college receive words of praise for not turn- 
ing out such men as the industry requires? 

I, for one, am of the firm opinion that colleges, at 
least as far as the technical association is concerned, 
should encourage the members of the faculties to go 
outside the college halls. Professors who broaden them- 
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selves in this manner should be encouraged and sub- 
stantially rewarded. Then there would be some com- 
petitive instruction introduced in the college, and ef- 
ficiency will never become dormant where competition 
exists. The final results would be better for the 
teacher and better for the graduate and bring greater 
popularity to the technical schools. 
MARTIN SCHREIBER, Engineer Maintenance of Way. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
WORCESTER, MAss., Aug. 20, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

I read with interest in a recent issue your edi- 
torial under the heading “The Convention and Tech- 
nical Education.” There can certainly be no better way 
for the college professor to keep in touch with the rapid 
development in the electric railway field, with the expen- 
diture of a minimum amount of time, than regularly to 
attend the conventions of the American Electric Railway 
Association, and this is especially true in the case of the 
teacher who does not combine his educational work with 
professional connections which regularly keep him in 
touch with practical work. In my own case, the habit 
of regular attendance at the railway conventions was 
formed long before I attempted any teaching, but in 
connection with my duties at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute I have fully realized the benefits obtained from 
such attendance, both in the way of keeping closely in 
touch with current practice and in meeting the men who 
are responsible for its development. 

ALBERT 8. RICHEY, 
Professor of Electric Railway Engineering. 


Los Angeles as'an Interurban Center 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 11, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

In connection with the discussion in your paper on 
the subject of which city runs the largest number of 
interurban cars or trains per day, the question having 
been brought up by Mr. Ankeny in the issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of July 25, 1914, I inclose 
statement showing, by divisions, the number of inter- 
urban trains and cars operated by this company in and 
out of the city of Los Angeles: 


NUMBER OF INTERURBAN TRAINS AND CARS OPERATED INTO AND 
Out oF Los ANGELES DAILY 


Trains Cars 

Northern, Division... ccc aaa aie ae eee 807 1,098 
Southern, Division” 13.0.3 oy nae ie cena 424 598 
Western. Division... ..0,. << <a se ercee one ea eee 395 566 
Totals sd cre seagate sitacateretahe ies ene ae 1,626 2,262 


J. McMILLAN, General Manager. 


Electrolysis Studies in Springfield, Mass. 


For the past few months the United States Bureau 
of Standards has been conducting tests to determine the 
present condition of the underground pipes and cable 
sheaths and of the return system of the local electric 
railway. A preliminary report was recently made to 
the Public Service Associates, an organization of rep- 
resentatives of public utility company and city officials, 
at the instigation of which the study has been made. 
A more formal report giving experimental data and defi- 
nite recommendations will follow soon. In the final 
report will be discussed also the question of the cost of 
delivering power to the cars under the present distribu- 
tion system, the effect upon such costs of making cer- 
tain changes in the distribution system and the advan- 
tages to the railway company in making the proposed 
changes. 
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The Bureau of Standards believes that when the full 
details of the proposed plan are examined it will be 
found to the advantage of the railway company, as well 
as to the owners of underground utilities, to carry out 
the changes which will be recommended. While the 
Bureau found that some deterioration of underground 
pipe is going on the danger from electrolysis of such 
structures in Springfield cannot be considered as acute 
or alarming. At the present time there seems to be © 
too much negative copper in certain districts and a 
better distribution of the return current could prob- 
ably be secured by a rearrangement of the negative 
copper. In these districts it is the opinion of the offi- 
cials of the Bureau that satisfactory electrolysis con- 
ditions could undoubtedly be secured with considerably 
less total copper than is now already installed and at 
the same time the energy losses in transmission could 
be very greatly reduced. 

Dr. E. B. Rosa, acting director of the Bureau of 
Standards, expressed his appreciation of the courtesies 
extended by all of the local interests and of the hearty 
co-operation received from all of the utility companies 
participating in the investigation. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


At the meeting of the committee on standards which 
was held in New York on Aug. 6 and 7, and which was 
reported briefly in a. recent issue, action was taken 
upon the recommendations of four of the standing com- 
mittees of the American Electric Railway Engineering 
Association. The first of these submitted for the con- 
sideration of the committee by Chairman H. H. Adams 
were contained in the report of the committee on power. 
distribution. In this report a specification for rubber- 
insulated wire and cable for power distribution pur- 
poses was recommended for adoption as a standard, 
Chairman G. W. Palmer, of the committee on power dis- 
tribution, presenting a brief outline of the work of the 
committee on this subject for the past year and stat- 
ing that the points of difference between the proposed 
specification and that of the underwriters’ association 
had been overcome. During the discussion which fol- 
lowed it was brought out that the Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers had a substantially similar 
specification except that only one grade of cable was 
covered, the less expensive grade for which provision 
had been made in the proposed specification not having 
been included, and that the same thing applied to the 
practice of the New York Central Railroad. It was 
finally decided to adopt the recommendation of the com- 
mittee as the standard, including the two grades of 
insulation as proposed. 

The specification for round and grooved high-conduc- 
tivity trolley wire was then taken under consideration, 
the committee on power distribution recommending 
that the present specification covering No. 00 round, 
hard-drawn copper trolley wire be expanded to cover 
No. 000 and No. 0000 round and grooved trolley wire. 
After the reading of the proposed specification it was 
moved for adoption as a standard and the motion was - 
carried. 

A number of other recommendations of the committee 
on power distribution were then approved, including a 
request for further time to investigate the subject of | 
reinforced-concrete poles and to prepare a specification 
for sundry line materials. The suggestion to discon- 
tinue investigation of the influence of large short-cir- 
cuit currents on multiphase cables and the dynamic 
force exerted between conductors during the time that 
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short-circuits existed was approved owing to the fact 
that a representative of one of the member companies 
was giving the subject thorough study, with the expec- 
tation of presenting his conclusions in the form of a re- 
port. A minor correction was made in the specifica- 
tions for high-voltage, three-conductor, paper-insulated, 
lead-covered cablé as recommended by the power distri- 
bution committee. 


REVISED SPECIFICATION FOR GALVANIZING 


The revision of the present standard specification for 
galvanizing iron and steel so that it would include 
sherardized materials was then approved, as was a 
recommendation that the standard copper wire tables 
be revised by correcting the values of the resistance to 
provide for the physical changes in the wire due to the 
assumed temperature changes. Minor changes were 
approved in the standard stranding cable and in the 
wire and cable terminology. Changes were also ap- 
proved in the present recommended specification for 
600-volt d.c. overhead trolley construction, these in- 
cluding the installation of span wire on tangents, the 
suggested sags for trolley wire, formulas for dressing 

trolley wire at curves, and the location of lightning ar- 

resters; but a suggested change regarding the method 
of grounding lightning arresters was referred back to 
the committee on power distribution for further con- 
sideration. 

The clearances for overhead structures which were 
submitted at the last convention by the committee on 
heavy electric traction were presented to the committee 
on standards for adoption as a recommendation of the 
association, it being stated that the American Railway 
Engineering Association had already adopted similar 
clearances as standard. The recommendation of the 
committee was adopted. 

The committee on way matters then submitted draw- 
ings covering four types of foundation for use in paved 
streets for adoption as recommended designs, each of 
these designs being intended for use only after con- 
sideration of the sub-soils and other conditions obtain- 
ing. These drawings were discussed at length and re- 
ferred back to the committee on way matters for further 
consideration. 

The session on Friday was devoted largely to a con- 
sideration of the recommendations of the committee 
on equipment, presented by F. W. Phillips, chairman. 


NEW DESIGN OF JOURNAL BRASS 


Among the new subjects brought to the attention of 
the committee on equipment during the past year was 
that of the necessity for a new design of journal brass 
for high-speed heavy electric traction. The commit- 
tee on equipment recommended that the matter of de- 
veloping a new standard journal brass to replace the 
present M.C.B. standard in high-speed service should 
be referred to the ensuing committee on equipment for 
consideration jointly with the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation, and this recommendation was concurred in 
by the committee on standards. 

In the matter of wires and cables for car equipment, 
the recommendation of the committee on car equipment 
to postpone consideration was approved, but the sug- 
gestion was made that the general subject should be 
referred to the ensuing committee with special refer- 
ence to fire protection, and that a specification for car 
wiring should be prepared, giving consideration to the 
specifications on wires and cables for power distribu- 
_ tion which had already been adopted. 

Several minor changes in the present specifications 
for solid wrought carbon steel wheels for electric rail- 
“way service which were recommended by the commit- 
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tee on car equipment were approved by the committee 
on standards, placing the specifications in form for 
adoption as a standard of the association. Proposed 
new specifications for air-brake hose were then dis- 
cussed at length. The recommendation that the study 
of the subject of lightning protection should be con- 
tinued was also approved by the committee on standards. 

Mr. Schreiber, as a member of the committee on the 
“Engineering Manual,” then made a report on this sub- 
ject, speaking about the probable necessity for culling 
out miscellaneous practices in the near future to provide 
room for the large amount of material that would soon 
have to be included among the standards and recom- 
mendations of the association. After a discussion of 
this matter the meeting adjourned. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


Secretary E. B. Burritt wishes to call attention to the 
following fundamental matter regarding individual 
membership in the American Association. To be elig- 
ible for individual membership an applicant must be an 
employee of an operating company which is a member 
of the American Association or an employee of a mem- 
ber of the Manufacturerers’ Association. This an- 
nouncement is made to avoid possible disappointment at 
Atlantic City. The rule does not apply, of course, to 
individuals, like college teachers, outside the immediate 
railway business whose employers are not eligible to 
membership in either association. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McConnaughy’s latest circular emphasizes the 
necessity for prompt shipment of goods in order to allow 
for all freight delays, possible bad weather conditions 
in Atlantic City previous to the convention and the fur- 
ther fact that all goods must be delivered on the Pier 
before Saturday, Oct. 10, to be set up, as no work will 
be allowed on Monday. All night and Sunday work, also 
Saturday afternoon, should be avoided, as this will cost 
double time. Manufacturers should arrange to have 
their men on the ground a day or two earlier so that 
all electrical and other mechanical work can be com- 
pleted without overcharge and everyone may be given 
a chance to rest up Sunday. With this circular letter 
are enclosed order blanks for drinking water. 

The Pier has been put in unusually fine shape for the 
convention, which is now only seven weeks off. 

New members secured by the Association during 
the past week are S. Abrahams & Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and the Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 


‘Some Safety Rules in St. Louis 


The Union Electric Light & Power Company, of St. 
Louis, has promulgated additional safety rules, some of 
which follow: 

Railings are to be erected where, on the company’s 
properties, preventive measures are necessary to keep 
pedestrians from stepping on railroad tracks. i 

Picket doors are to be installed at stations so that 
solid wood doors may be left open in warm weather 
without possible danger to public. 

Switchboard guards are to be erected wherever such 
construction is of advantage from the standpoint of 
safety. 

Walkways on crane and other apparatus are to be 
equipped with railings wherever needed. 

Pole ladders are to be equipped with chain at the top 
so that ladder rests firmly against pole to lessen dan- 
ger from the ladder turning when it is subjected to 
weight. 
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(Contributions from the Men in the Field Are Solicited and Will be Paid for at Special Rates.) 


Equipment and Its Maintenance 
Short Descriptions of Labor, Mechanical and Electrical 
Practices in Every Department of Electric Railroading 


The Return Circuit—General Con- 
siderations 


BY HOWARD H. GEORGE, ASSISTANT ENGINEER MAINTEN- 
ANCE OF WAY, PUBLIC SERVICE RAILWAY, NEWARK, N. J. 


The fundamental principle in bonding is to secure a 
rail which is electrically a continuous conductor from 
the power house to the end of the line. The great im- 
portance of properly designing the return circuit is 
now arousing more interest every day among operators 
of street railway properties, and is being generally 
recognized, not only from the standpoint of saving in 
energy consumption, but also from that of minimizing 
electrolytic action. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD BOND 


Poor bonding has been generally emphasized as the 
most important defect in the return circuit. Of course, 
other elements such as an increase in the temperature, 
higher percentage of carbon or manganese in the steel, 
etc., tend to, increase the resistance of this circuit, but 
the principal resistance factor is offered by the joints. A 
satisfactory bond must fulfil at least three conditions, 
namely, mechanical strength, electrical contact for con- 
ductivity, protection from injury or theft. 

Here it might be well to show why mechanical bonds 
installed in connection with bolted joints do not retain 
their efficiency as a conductor indefinitely. It may 
seem an easy matter to secure a perfect return circuit, 
but practically the reverse is true. The trouble is not 
so much in bonding a joint properly in the beginning as 


RETURN CIRCUITS—GRINDER FOR BRAZED BONDS 


it is to maintain the same for any great length of time. 
The only way to maintain a mechanical joint properly 
is to go over it,at frequent intervals, tighten up the 
bolts and keep the ties tamped up well under the joints. 
It will at once be realized that this would not be prac- 
ticable in the case of track laid in city streets and in- 
closed in an expensive type of paving; and as a result, 
any mechanical bond is bound to suffer more or less. 
The cost of properly maintaining such a joint, and con- 
sequently the bond, under these conditions would be pro- 


hibitive, and would very soon amount to more than the 
saving in power which would result from the better 
bonding across the joint. The Public Service Railway 
has very largely solved the problem of maintaining the 
rail bond by making extensive use of an electrically- 
brazed bond. The apparatus used for the installation of 
this bond as illustrated on this page is that of the Elec- 
tric Railway Improvement Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The three or four men required for its operation can 


RETURN CIRCUITS—BRAZED BOND AS INSTALLED ON PUBLIC 
SERVICE RAILWAY 


install from eight to fifteen bonds per hour, depending 
upon traffic conditions, power, etc., the entire expense 
including cost of bond being only about 50 cents per 
bond. Of course, where plates and paving must be re- 
moved and replaced, the total cost per joint will be much 
more than this figure. The second illustration shows 
a portable grinder in use for polishing the surface of 
rail to which the bond is to be applied, while a third 
view shows a complete bond installation. This grinder 
is of the Electric Railway Improvement Company’s type, 


RETURN CIRCUITS—CAR FOR APPLYING BRAZED BONDS 


but our company has also purchased a somewhat similar 
portable grinder from the Pneumatic Tool Company. ~ 
THEORY OF MECHANICAL JOINT FAILURE 


In view of the statement that it is not practicable 
properly to maintain a mechanical joint indefinitely in 
paved streets, an explanation of the generally accepted 
theory of the plate joint and why it cannot be kept 
tight indefinitely without constant attention, with the 
possible exception of track carrying the lightest kind of © 
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traffic, may prove interesting. Outlined as briefly as 
possible, the solidity and permanence of a joint depend 
-upon the thorough, continuous and tight contact of the 
two plates against the rail ends. In any form of rolled 
steel the two sections are never uniform, and conse- 
quently, in the case of rails, the two abutting ends are 
not of the same section, the variations sometimes 
being as much as 1/16 in. This is also true of 
the plates themselves. Yet even if it is assumed 
that sections of both the plates and rails are ex- 
actly the same, rolled steel surfaces are not per- 
fectly smooth but consist of very small elevations 
and depressions; consequently instead of having a con- 
tinuous contact between the rails and plates, only an 
intermittent or point contact is obtained. Under car 
loading only, the plates would have to resist the vertical 
and lateral movements, but in addition to these move- 
ments there is also the bodily or longitudinal movement 
of the rails themselves, due largely to temperature 
changes. There is also a wave motion in the rail itself 
as the wheel loads pass over it. These movements act on 
the small irregular surfaces like a file. While such 
movements are only %4-in. to %-in. (even in severe 
changes of temperature), yet the point contacts are so 
- small compared with the extent of the rail movement 
that the action is the same as that of a file. Hence no 
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1913 approximately 60,000 electrically welded joints had 
been installed. The fact that such large railway com- 
panies as those in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 
as well as our own, have reduced the use of bolted joints 
in city streets to a practicable minimum is the strongest 
evidence of the modern tendency to get farther away 
from the joint maintenance problem by the adoption of 
some type of welded joint or a combination of weld and 
riveted joint. Were it not for the high cost of welding 
a comparatively few joints at any one isolated location, 
many other smaller companies now using plate joints 
would at once abandon them for some form of welded 
joint. 


° 


Determining the Proper Length of 
Wrench for Track Bolts 
BY P. NEY WILSON, ROADMASTER CONNECTICUT COMPANY 


In investigating the proper length of wrench to use 
in setting up track bolts the maintenance of way de- 
partment of the Connecticut Company has devised a 
novel apparatus for this purpose. In taking the prob- 
lem to the department a wide difference of opinion was 
Shown. The experience of other electric railways as 


VIEWS OF CONNECTICUT COMPANY’S MACHINE FOR DETER MINING PROPER LENGTH OF WRENCH FOR SETTING UP 
TRACK BOLTS—WRENCH AND NUT OF BOLT UNDER TEST ARE IN FOREGROUND 


matter how tightly the plates may have been adjusted 
originally, they quickly work loose and the ends of the 
rails soon begin to hammer and pound under the wheel 
loads. In addition to these causes, the nuts are continu- 
ally being jarred loose by vibration. The nuts also 
work loose due to stretching of the bolts themselves, 
since with the nut-lock now in general use, a very slight 
Jnosening or stretching of the bolt immediately destroys 
its usefulness. _ 

The only permanent solution of the joint and bond 
problem lies in the adoption of some form of welded 
joint to make a practically continuous rail. The Public 
Service Railway has adopted the Lorain electric joint 
as standard on all new construction and reconstruc- 
tion work. Where five years or more additional life 
can be obtained from the old rail by welding this is 
done, and much rail has thus been saved from the scrap 
heap. During recent years this welding has been ap- 
plied even to several miles of T-rail in both open and 
closed track, expansion joints being placed approxi- 
mately every 1000 ft. with very gratifying results on 
joint maintenance and power return. Up to the end of 


well as manufacturing concerns was then solicited with- 
out satisfactory results. No conclusion based upon ac- 
tual existing conditions seemed to be available. We felt 
that some of the factors entering into the problem were 
assumed, and the device as shown herewith was the re- 
sult of much study on the subject. Tests on this ma- 
chine eliminate friction of the nut when it turns on a 
Harvey grip thread as well as when the nut sets against 
the joint plate. The actual stress on the track bolt as 
manifested by the lateral movement of the beams, is 
registered on a spring scale which is attached to a hook 
welded to a shackle iron on the second beam. The 
fulcrum points are knife-blade edges made from a 
short section of 7-in. T-rail, the head being cut off and 
the web sharpened to an edge. They are bolted securely 
to the base of 7-in. T-rails placed at right angles under 
the beams and imbedded in concrete. Both beams are 
made of low T-rails, ratio 1 to 10, slotted at fulerum 
points and at the shackles. Accurate results can be ob- 
tained by having a track man set up the bolts as he 
would in the track, using wrenches of different lengths, 
and measuring the bolts before and after to determine 
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whether or not this elastic limit has been exceeded. 
The scale in each test will show the stress on the bolts. 
A spring scale may also be attached to the upper end of 
the track wrench, showing the pounds pull on the 
wrench. This machine was made at a nominal cost and 
with it very interesting results can be obtained with- 
out resorting to any assumed factors. With reference 
to the wires shown in the views the following may be 
added: The wires attached to the two wooden horses, 
including the vertical wire at the end of the second 
beam, suspend the beams in such a way that they are 
free to move at the slightest pressure. 


A Good Home-Made Fender 


BY J. N. GRAHAM, SHOP FOREMAN ROCKFORD & INTERUR- 
BAN RAILWAY, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The accompanying diagram shows a good home-made 
fender which has been in use for the past few years on 
the Rockford & Interurban Railway’s city cars. The 
frame of the fender is made of three pieces of 14-in. x 
2-in. iron 30 in. long, bent to an angle of 45 deg. 6 in. 
from one end. The rest of the frame comprises two 
pieces of 3¢-in. x %-in. iron 6 ft. long. ‘The five pieces 
are put together with %¢-in. rivets. 
on a piece of 1-in. round iron 6 ft. 6 in. long by means 
of three clips which are riveted in the angle of the 
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FENDER MADE AT THE SHOPS OF THE ROCKFORD & INTER- 
URBAN RAILWAY 


1%-in. x 2-in. frame at the sides and center. This 
1-in. round bar is held up by two brackets made from 
3g-in. x 114-in. iron which are bolted to the bottoms of 
the vestibule knees. The frame of the fender is cov- 
ered with 14-in. x 2-in. oak strips 6 ft. 4 in. long which 
are bolted to the sides and center pieces with 14-in. x 
1%4-in. stove bolts. The trip is made of a piece of 
¥j-in. x 1-in. iron bent to a right angle on the end that 
supports the fender, a piece of %-in. x 114-in. iron 
bent as shown in the sketch being riveted to the top 
piece of the fender frame which rests against the trip. 
A very slight pressure on the trip with the foot will 
drop the fender. A damaged fender is very easily r 

paired, as the irons are seldom broken. ‘ 


A trial trip was recently made on the newly elec- 
trified London & South Western Railway in London, 
England. The trip was made between Wimbledon and 
East Putney with one of the new electric trains to be 
used on this railway. The new coaches will each carry 
about 200 passengers. 
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New Haven Railroad Construction Notes— 
Putting Up I-Beams 
BY A FORMER INSPECTOR 


In putting up the intermediate transverse I-beams 
for the electrification of the New Haven Railroad we 
used a train which was composed of an engine, derrick, 
tool car and coach, and two to four flat cars to carry 
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INSTALLING I-BEAMS, SHOWING CRADLE AND DERRICK; 
ALSO PASSING TRAIN UNDER THE CRADLE WHILE 
MEN ARE WORKING 


the I-beams themselves. These I-beams and their insu- 
lators, etc., were assembled in the storehouse prelimi- 


nary to their erection, those for four-track construction ~ 


having four main-line insulators spaced to correspond 
with the track spacing. As shown in a view of one of 
the flat cars, the I-beams were placed on racks which 
could be added or taken off as fast as the beams were 


- loaded or unloaded. These I-beams were erected with 


COMPLETE LOAD OF I-BEAMS WITH INSULATORS ATTACHED 
READY FOR INSTALLATION } 


the help of a cradle about 40 ft. long and supplied with 
racks to hold two members. The load line of the der- 
rick was attached to a steel strap in the middle of this 
cradle. After the cradle was loaded, the derrick lifted 
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the cradle, the I-beams and the four erectors up to the 
%-in, steel messenger. The men put the clamps in the 
Yg-in. messenger and then the end men dropped a plumb 
line which was sighted to a mark previously made on 
the outside rails at the location intended for the I-beam. 
After the first I-beam had been attached to the %-in. 
messenger the cradle was lowered so that the cradle 
and racks were clear of the beam. Then the train 
moved ahead to the next location where a second I-beam 
was installed in the same way as the first one. As the 
upper view shows, this method of installation blocked 
only one track. 


Results of a Brush Test for Interpole 
Motors at Montreal 


BY KEITH MACLEOD, MONTREAL TRAMWAYS 
The brush test hereinafter described was made on 
two of the newer types of motors recently purchased 
by the Montreal Tramways. These motors are of the 
fully ventilated, interpole type with slotted commutators, 
all features which did not belong to the motors formerly 
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and commutators, it was expected that reliable results 
could be obtained in a shorter time than is usual with 
old motors. On the first type of motor, “A,” we tried 
five types of brushes (which we can call 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5), 
but two of these (1 and 2) proved so unsatisfactory 
that they were removed after a few weeks. On the 
other motor, “B,” brushes 2, 3, 4 and 5 were used 
throughout the entire testing period. 

To obtain the same conditions for each type of brush 
they were distributed among the motors so that two or 
more types appeared on each car. Cars were inspected 
at the regular intervals and no special attention was 
given to the brushes except to see that none of those 
on test had been removed. No attempt was made to 
discover the effect of variation in spring tension on the 
wear. With motor “A” the minimum allowable tension 
was 8 lb. per spring, or 10.5 Ib. per sq. in., the high 
pressure being necessitated by the tendency of this 
motor to flash over when running at high speed over 
rough track. The 5 lb. per spring (5.3 lb. per sq. in.) 
used in motor “B” is the manufacturer’s standard and 
was adhered to as closely as possible. 


SUMMARY OF MONTREAL BRUSH TEST ON NEW INTERPOLE Motors, 19138-1914 


Number -—First Period—, —Second Period—,— Entire Test———————___, 
Brushes ; Average Average 
Broken Wear Wear Average Estimated Cost per 
Number or Number per 1000 per 1000 Wear Life of Motor per 
Type Type Brushes Worn Brushes Average Miles, Average Miles Average per1000 Brush, 1000 Miles, 
Brush Motor Tested Out Chipped Mileage In. Mileage In. Mileage Miles, In. Miles Cents Remarks 

al A 32 Bad chipping and side 
wear test discontinued. 

2 A 8 8 ; Test discontinued. 

2 B 32 3 30 13,170 0.0104 7,620 0.0077 20,790 0.0094 120,000 0.38 Brush unsatisfactory, 
too much chipping. 

3 A 48 6 20 *16,510 0.0198 **8,080 0.0210 21,700 0.0194 45,000 1.98 Considerable chipping, 
brushes otherwise very 
good. 

3 B 16 0 15 11,780 0.0094 7,960 0.0074 19,740 0.0085 132,000 0.75 Some motors had 0.040 
in. mica: more brushes 
chipped in these than 
in motors with 0.025 in. 
mica. 

4 A 16 9 ,530 0.0205 8,250 .0173 15,780 0.0185 47,000 2.1 Brushes very good. 

4 B 16 0 6*** 132,250 0.0096 7,480 0102 19,730 0.0098 115,000 1.04 Brushes very good. 

5 A 16 0 ff 14,640 0.0236 7,920 0255 22,560 0.0243 36,000 0.96 Brushes very good. 

5 B 16 0 2*** 14,080 0.0078 7,780 0074 21,860 0.0077 146,000 0.24 Brushes very good. 


*48 Brushes. 
**32 Brushes. 
***Very slightly. 


in use on this road. As the commutation was so differ- 
ent, it was thought advisable to make tests to find a 
suitable brush for these motors when operated under 
Montreal conditions. ’ 

The test was begun early in the winter of 1913 and 
continued till the middle of June, 1914, two sets of 
measurements being taken to determine whether the rate 
of wear increased in proportion to service or not. As 
all the motors were new, with uniform spring tension 


The accompanying table and halftones show the prin- 
cipal results. Brushes marked with black crosses are 
those replacing brushes which were worn out or broken 
before the completion of the test. It will be seen that 
the main trouble encountered was bad chipping at the 
edges of the brushes. Practically all cars are equipped 


for single-end operation and there are loops at the ends 
of most runs, so that the brushes wear all one way and 
develop very sharp edges. 


Fortunately the most eco- 


BRUSHES OF MOTOR “A”—GROUPS 11 AND 12 (NO. 4); 
GROUPS 13 AND 14 (No. 5); GROUPS 15, 16, 
17 AND 18 (NO. 8) 


BRUSHES OF MOTOR “B”’—GROUPS 1 AND 2 (NO. 4) ; GROUPS 
3 AND 4 (NO. 3); GROUPS 5 AND 6 (NO. 5); 
GROUPS 7, 8, 9 AND 10 (No. 2) 
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nomical brush (No. 5) was remarkably free from chip- 
ping, but it was found that it could be prevented in all 
types by an occasional beveling of the edges. This 
trouble is one that has appeared with the introduction 
of slotted commutators, as formerly we did not have it 
to any extent. — 

Another condition that developed was the hammer 
wear on top of the brush, particularly in motor “A.” 
Appearances indicate that on motors with slightly eccen- 
tric commutators or other causes of hammer movement, 
deep wear and breakage on the tops of brushes would 
result before they had attained their full life. This 
applies about equally to each type of brush. 

The effect on the commutators was practically the 
same with all brushes, the wear being entirely negligible 
as compared with the probable life of the motor. The 
surfaces were perfect except in two or.three motors 
where the mica had not been thoroughly removed. 

The selection of the most suitable brush was made on 
a basis of cost per 1000 miles. There is no remarkable 
difference in life of the various brushes as applied to 
the same type of motor, but a large difference between 
the two types of motors, evidently due to the different 
spring tensions, was observed. On this account the 
decision was largely a question of the relative costs of 
the three types which give satisfactory service, and as 
the most satisfactory was also the cheapest, selection 
was easy. 

It was decided some time ago to undercut the mica 
of all our armatures, and a similar test is now in prog- 
ress to find the best brush for the non-interpole motors 
with slotted commutators. 


Solenoid Signals of Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company 


An ingenious modification of the standard semaphore 
type of signal has been in use for some time on the 
Manhattan Elevated division of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company in New York City. In this device 
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SOLENOID SIGNALS—DIAGRAM OF CIRCUITS 


the operating mechanism for the semaphore blade is re- 
placed by a solenoid which is normally energized from 
a resistance tap from the third-rail feeder, the signal 
being held in clear position against the attraction of 
gravity while power is on. A track circuit is made up 
by insulating a section of one of the running rails, and 
this is also supplied with current at reduced voltage 
from the third-rail, a d.c. track relay completing the 
circuit at the opposite end of the block from the point 
of feeding. 
The track relay, when energized, holds closed another 
relay which controls the circuit to the solenoid. When 
the presence of the wheels of a train within the block 
- short-circuits the track relay, the solenoid relay is de- 
energized and breaks the main solenoid circuit, per- 
mitting the counter weight of the semaphore blade to 
fall and raise the blade to stop position. In this posi- 
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tion of the blade a circuit breaker, directly connected 
to it, is closed, and when the train leaves the block, per- 
mitting both relays to pick up, the main solenoid is 
subjected to full third-rail voltage. As the blade clears, 
however, ‘the circuit breaker opens and puts the cur- 
rent through a resistance in parallel with it so that, 


SOLENOID SIGNALS—VIEWS SHOWING INTERIOR OF MECH- 
ANISM CASE AND CIRCUIT BREAKER ON BLADE 


normally, only a small flow of current exists, this being 
enough to hold the blade clear, although not enough to 
put it in motion. 

These signals, which are very inexpensive to install 
and to maintain wherever propulsion current is as plen- 


tiful as it is on the Manhattan Elevated Railway, are 


installed at all bad curves on the line, an accompanying 
photograph of a typical installation showing the severe 


SOLENOID SIGNALS—VIEW OF TYPICAL INSTALLATION AT 
SHARP CURVE ON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


conditions. All operations are, of course, for double 
track, protection being required for following meve- 
ments only. The signals are home-made in so far as 
erection and construction of the solenoids go, but 
standard semaphore blades, masts, casings and relays 
are used. 
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‘Two Handy Boxes for Supplies 

The two accompanying halftones illustrate two con- 
venient receptacles for supplies used by the operating 
department of the Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway 
at the Carew Street carhouse. 

The first view shows a bolt and nut storage box of 
twenty-four compartments, located on the wall of the 
inspection division of the carhouse. The standard bin 


HANDY BOLT AND NUT BOX, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


size is 8 in. x 8 in. x 9 in., the front strips being about 
4 in. high, and the box practically 4 ft. square and 9 in. 
wide over all. 

The second illustration is a view of a handy box 
6 ft-9 in. long and 8 ft. 8 in. high, divided into 
eight é6mpartments 914 in. wide and 28 in. high, with 
partitions 6 in. deep, the box being mounted against the 
wall of the carhouse within a few steps of the street, so 
that replacements of trolley wheels, controller parts, 
contactor fingers, terminal blocks and other fittings can 
be made«quickly without withdrawing a car from servy- 
ice. A drawer 4 ft. 8 in. long, 31% in. deep and 5% in. 
wide at the bottom carries the smaller repair parts, the 
bins holding journal box covers, brasses, light truck 
parts and trolley wheels. The partitions are 7% in. 
thick, and the planking at the bottom of the bins is 12 
in. high, to prevent stock from dropping out on the 
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CONVENIENT SUPPLY BOX, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


floor and rolling into the pits. A shelf 214 in. wide at 
the top is also found a convenience. 

Although both of these boxes are of rough construc- 
tion, their location close to the track has saved a great 
deal of time in light maintenance work. 


Detroit Switching Locomotive 


The Detroit United Railway has recently completed 
the sloping cab type switching locomotive for double- 
end operation shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
This locomotive, which is used for handling cars at 
power houses “A” and “B,” is 31 ft. 1% in. long, 8 
ft. 6°4 in. wide over all, 12 ft. long over the body, 6 ft. 
714 in. clear inside width and 11 ft. 10 in. high from 
the head of the rails to the top of the trolley board. 
The locomotive is mounted on two Brill 27-F trucks, 
spaced 14 ft. centers, with 4-ft. wheelbase and 33-in. 
diameter cast wheels. The operating equipment com- 
prises four Westinghouse 56 motors geared 14:68, K-14 
controller, with resistors under the locomotive, West- 
inghouse quick-acting automatic air brakes, Peacock 
hand brakes and Tomlinson M. C. B. drawbars. The 
weight of the locomotive complete is 42,000 lb. 

The underframe has 7-in.—934-in. channel outside 
sills and 7-in. 72-lb. grooved girder rails for center sills. 
The subsills are also 7-in. 72-lb. grooved girder rails. 
The sloping ends of the cab are provided with trap 
doors. The front compartment contains the air tanks, 
while the rear compartment can be used for tools, etc., 
in case the locomotive is ever put to any other service. 


-END-VIEW AND TWO INTERIORS OF DETROIT SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE SHOWING DISPOSITION OF CONTROLLER, AIR- 
BRAKE, CIRCUIT BREAKER, HAND BRAKE AND COMPRESSOR MECHANISM 
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Entrance and exit are provided by a solid wooden door 
on each side, an angle-iron step and grab handles being 
provided for each door. The illustrations of the interior 
show how the braking and control equipment is dis- 
tributed. It may also be added that the slogan “Safety 
First” is stenciled both inside and outside the loco- 
motive as a constant reminder to the operators and 
yardmen to exercise caution. . 


Near-Side Buses in Birmingham 


The usefulness of the motor bus for the development 
of suburban territory is exemplified by the purchase of 
four motor buses by the Birmingham Realty Company, 


VIEW OF NEAR-SIDE BUS WITH FOLDING DOORS CLOSED AND 
STEP RAISED 


Birmingham, Ala. These buses were built by The J. G. 
Brill Company. 

The buses are now in service on a regular schedule 
between the downtown section of Birmingham and a 
high-class residential realty development known as the 
“Norwood Property,” located 344 miles from the center 
of the city. A condition very favorable for the opera- 
tion of buses is that the entire route is over asphalted 
streets. The vehicles have been in service since the 
third week of July and have proved a popular solution 


INTERIOR OF BUS AT ENTRANCE 


of the problem of carrying people to and from this 
section. 

The buses are 15 ft. 6 in. over the body, 6 ft. 11%4 in. 
over the sills and 7 ft. 44% in. over all. The body is 
constructed of wood with plain arch roof and composite 
underframe. The interior trim is of clear ash with 
exposed carlines. A two-ton Pierce-Arrow chassis is 
used. The bus steps are of the folding type, arranged 
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to operate in connection with double-leaf glazed folding 
doors on the near-side car principle. A vertical stan- 
chion separates colored from white passengers. The 
height from the roadway to the.first step is 14% in., 
from the step to the platform 10 in. and from the plat- 
form to the bus floor, 10 in. The conductor collects 
fares with the aid of a Dayton fare box. The seats are 
of Brill cane style with pressed steel frames. Perry 
ventilators are used on all buses. Heaters connected 
with the exhaust from the engine will maintain satisfac- 
tory temperature during the winter months. The lamps 
are lighted from a storage battery. Standing room 
conditions have been provided for not only in furnish- 
ing seats with corner grab handles, but in supplying 
Rico sanitary straps. The buses have push buttons as 
in standard prepayment cars. 


Graphic Meters 


The graphic meter has a wide field of usefulness, es- 
pecially for locating leaks and theft of current, determ- 
ining most economical hours for operating generators of 
various sizes and checking up the distribution of load 
between units. The Westinghouse type U graphic 
meters of the style shown are intended primarily for 
purposes where graphic meters that are easily oper- 
ated, light in weight, comparatively low in price and 
reasonably accurate are required. The continuous rec- 
ords of the type U meters, covering a week’s time on a 
single chart, make it possible for central stations to se- 
cure at a reasonable cost a number of records much de- 
sired, but not previously obtained because of the ex- 
pense. The extended uses to which graphic meters of 
this class have been put have brought out points of im- 
provement that have lately been made in the above- 
mentioned meter. . 

The meter consists of a solenoid and core acting 
directly on an arm that carries the recording pen, and a 
continuous strip of paper moved uniformly by a high- 
grade clock mechanism. To overcome the slight fric- 


GRAPHIC METER WITH COVER OPEN 


tion of the pen on the paper, the solenoid is made very 
powerful in action. This action is controlled by a heavy 
spring, which also minimizes inaccuracies due to slight 
errors in leveling. An oil dash-pot is provided to damp 
the action of the meter’s fluctuating current or voltage. 
On circuits not subject to excessive fluctuations, the oil 
can be left out of the dash-pot. - 

A glass ink reservoir, a new feature, which will hold 
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a supply sufficient for three weeks or more of ordinary 
use, is mounted in such a way that a wick, one end of 
which is in the reservoir and the other in the V-shaped 
pen, will feed the ink into the pen as used. The ink is 
furnished in liquid form and is specially prepared to 
give good results with the pen and paper supplied. A 
small clip inside the meter case serves to hold the ink 
phial, so that the ink is always on hand when wanted. 

The record paper for these meters is of stock specially 
selected for satisfactory records and is accurately ruled. 
The hours are stamped on one margin, and an accurate 
drive is assured by perforations in the paper in which 
pins on the driving mechanism engage. The paper is 
3% in. wide, 2% in. being occupied by the calibrated 
part of the scale, which has well spaced legible divisions 
throughout 214 in. in its width. 


Combination Cars for Maryland 


The Cumberland (Md.) & Westernport Electric Rail- 
way has lately received from The J. G. Brill Company 
two arch-roof cars built for combination passenger and 
express service. These cars are 43 ft. 3 in. long over the 


INTERIOR OF CUMBERLAND CAR AT PARTITION 


vestibules, 34 ft. 3 in. over the body, 8 ft. 5 in. wide 
over the sills and 11 ft. 115% in. from the rails to the 
trolley base. The constructional materials are steel 
underframe, composition wood and metal body, with 
’ agasote headlining and bronze interior trim. The main 
passenger compartment is fitted with Hale & Kilburn 
cross seats for thirty-six passengers. The seating in 
the baggage-smoking compartment is somewhat un- 


CUMBERILAND 


COMBINATION PASSENGER AND BAGGAGE 


"& WESTERSPORT ELECT 
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usual inasmuch as rattan seats are used along the sides 
in addition to removable slat benches alongside the door. 
It will be noted also that the upper part of the doors of 
this compartment is glazed with clear glass, grilling 
being used to prevent breakage, and that the partition 
between the two compartments is also of clear glass. 
The lamps are equipped with inverted bowl shades. The 
bodies are mounted on 27 M.C.B-2 X trucks with ham- 
mered steel axles and Carnegie steel wheels. The motor 
equipment is of the GE 201-G type. Both Peacock hand 
and Westinghouse A.M.M. automatic air brakes are 
employed. 


Protection of Pit Steps and Columns 
Against Chipping 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has recently brought out a form of reinforce- 
ment called a curb bar which is designed specifically 
to protect the edges of concrete steps and columns 
against chipping or other breakage. 


In the case of 


REINFORCING MEMBER 


electric railway structures, the new form should prove 
especially useful for pit steps on which brakeshoes and 
other heavy parts are liable to fall and do damage. The 
curb bar is made from a special steel section which is 
punched and expanded by powerful machinery. The 
form of the plate is such as to give a neat edge, while 
the anchorage is integral therewith. The bars are 
of open hearth steel and are galvanized after forming. 
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Ticket and Cash Counting Fare Box 


An illustrated description in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for March 14 set forth recent developments in 
recording fare boxes as perfected by the Johnson Fare 
Box Company, Chicago and New York. This article 
described in particular the addition of a receptacle for 
tickets, which includes a cancelling device operated by 
a small motor. 
The accompany- 
ing illustration 
shows the most 
recent improve- 
ment to this com- 
bination coin and 
breketebox. A. 
ticket counter has 
beenadded so 
that, as now sold, 
the combined hox 
will receive and 
count coins and 
will receive, can- 
cel and count 
tickets. 

The tickets 
used are octa- 
gonal in shape 
with dimensions 
of 14 in. for the 
shortest diameter 
and 144 in. .for 
the longest diam- 
eter. They are 
prepared in strips 
of the desired 
length and_ the 
strips are scored 
so that the tickets 
will separate eas- 
ily and correctly. 
It is stated that 
the cost of these tickets is no greater than for any 
other tickets. When a passenger inserts even the 
smallest part of a ticket in the slot, the cancelling rolls 
engage with the ticket and pull it inward, passing it 
rapidly between two sets of rolls which cancel it and 
drop it into an inspection box below. As the ticket is 
passing through the rolls it operates a unique counting 
device which gives an accurate registration of each 
ticket passing through, whether singly or in strips. 
This ticket cancelling and counting device with its ex- 
amination box and ticket receptacle below has a ca- 
pacity for handling more than 1000 tickets before it 
requires emptying. However, boxes in use never he- 
come filled because it is the practice at the end of each 
trip to remove the tickets from the box and insert them 
in the trip report envelopes. 

The ticket counting and cancelling device is so de- 
signed that it will fully cancel and individually count 
all tickets even though they may be inserted in strips; 
also the inking rollers are arranged so that a double 
cancellation is plainly indicated. Some of these boxes 
have been in actual service since December, 1913. It 
has been found that the motors give no trouble and so 
far have required no attention. The felt rollers which 
carry the ink are especially hard and should last for 
several years. These rollers require inking at inter- 
vals of not less than ninety days. 

The fare collection methods which are recommended 
by the Johnson Fare Box Company, in connection with 
the use of its latest devices, contemplate the use of 
“clock” registers in the cars and combination ticket 
and cash counting boxes on the platforms. As fares 


FARE BOX WITH TICKET AND CASH 
COUNTING MECHANISM 
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are received, whether they are tickets or cash, they 
pass into the inspection receptacles and are then 
counted and the cash and tickets are available for the 
conductor, the cash for making change and the tickets 
for turning in with the trip report. This plan ex- 
hibits to the interior of the car the instantaneous count 
of all fare passengers and insures a prompt count of 
both tickets and cash as they pass through the fare 
box. It is thought that this box with its ticket can- 
celling and counting attachment will be of particular 
interest to those roads which collect 70 or 80 per cent 
of their receipts in the form of tickets. 

The company has recently moved into a new plant in 
Chicago, the capacity of which is 2000 boxes every 
ninety days. The company is now at work on an order 
of 1000 boxes. The equipment used for the manufac- 
ture of the boxes includes a large number of special 
machines. The boxes are in unit parts so that the parts 
are interchangeable. The movement of the mechan- 
ism in the boxes is effected in all cases by gear trans- 
mission, and a great many unique dies, jigs, presses 
and tools have been evolved to assure uniformity in 
manufactured parts. 


Road Crossing Stop Signals 


The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has recently installed a number of road 
crossing stop signals for the convenience of its pas- 
sengers. It is expected that these signals will serve to 
promote safety, aid the motorman in making efficient 
stops and prove a great convenience to patrons. The 
signals comprise a small rectangular lantern housing 
made of ingot iron fitted with two 5%,-in. green sema- 
phore lenses and wired for three 250-volt lamps. The 
size of the lens insures a clear indication to the train- 
men, and the low drop across the lamp terminals insures 
a long life. 

These signals are mounted on steel poles with: mast 
arms projecting so that the lights are clearly visible to 


ROAD CROSSING STOP SIGNAL 


the motormen. As the train approaches the road cross- 
ing a prospective passenger closes. the lamp. circuit 
through a manually operated self-opening switch, which 
is released upon receiving a signal from the approach- 
ing car. This equipment was furnished by the Nichols- 
Lintern Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Similar signals 
are also being used on the Cleveland, Alliance & Mahon- 
ing Valley Railroad, and signals of this type are being 
tested by the Northwestern Pennsylvania Traction Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pa. 


TI 
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' News of Electric Railways 


Court to Pass on Toledo Three-Cent Fare Injunction in 
September 


The application for an injunction to restrain the city of 
-Toledo, Ohio, from enforcing the Schreiber 3-cent ordinance 
was heard by Judge John M. Killits of the United States 
District Court on Aug. 14. The Toledo Railways & 
Light Company filed the application a few days prior to 
this as supplementary to the petition for a receiver which 
has been pending in that court for some months. 

The court will pass upon the application on Sept. 8. 
Unless it can be shown by that time that it is possible for 
the company to operate its cars for 3 cents, without im- 
pairment of its securities, the injunction will be granted by 
the court. 

A ruling was made to the effect that the company may 
cease the operation of its cars at any time, voluntarily, 
or the city may force the suspension of operation, since 
all franchises have expired. The court said this would 
work a hardship upon the citizens, and result in great 
damage to the business of the city. 

When City Solicitor Thurstin objected to the burden being 
placed on the city of showing the reasonableness and validi- 
ty of the Schreiber ordinance, the court said that the testi- 
mony of Accountant Carl Nau, Cleveland, submitted in the 
previous hearing of the case last March, unless refuted by 
the city, is enough to show that 3-cent fare will not pay in 
Toledo. Judge Killits said in part: 

“The only reason why an injunction was not then issued 
was that the ordinance itself pointed out that it is the duty 
of the city solicitor to enforce it. By the attitude of the city, 
the court was led to believe that as soon as the papers could 
be prepared suit would be filed in common pleas court to ask 
the court to pass on this question,...That burden has been 
upon the city ever since March 27. At the bottom of all this 
controversy is the question whether the Schreiber ordinance 
is reasonable, and it is difficult to conceive that in all this 
time no court has been asked to pass on this question. 

“In this particular case, the court puts the burden on the 
city of showing that its own ordinance is illegal because the 
very construction of the ordinance requires that the city so- 
licitor go into court to enforce the ordinance just as soon as 
the company refuses to obey it. Is it possible that the city 
intends to occupy the position of dog in the manger forever ? 
If the ordinance is unreasonable the company cannot be held 
to its terms by the mere fact that it continues to operate. 
We must have transportation. Then for the city to say that 
if the company continues to furnish that transportation it 
thereby accepts terms which may be unreasonable is uncon- 
scionable. 

“If the city attempts to enforce the ordinance by means of 
the police, or by inciting the public to be judge and jury and 
enforce the ordinance itself, without an effort being made in 
court to test its validity, a federal question is involved and 
this court has the right to inquire into it. The morals of 
this community are being impaired by the general under- 
standing that passengers may beat the company out of fares 
merely by showing:3 cents. 

“On Sept. 8 I expect the city to be prepared to meet not 
only the facts alleged in the supplementary petition, but also 
the testimony of Carl Nau, which tends to show that the 
Schreiber ordinance is inoperative because it is unreason- 
able. Mr. Nau’s testimony, if unrefuted, is sufficient to show 
that 3-cent fare, because of the mileage and the number of 
unproductive miles of street railway in Toledo, will not give 
a return, regardless of bonds. The city ought not to have 
the idea that there is any sacredness about 3-cent fare, and 
should be prepared at this minute to show that it is reason- 
able.” 

Pending the decision of the court the company will con- 
tinue to operate cars as in the past, accepting the old 
rate of fare from those who are willing to pay, but re- 
fusing 3 cents at all times. 

City Solicitor Thurstin said on Aug. 17 that his depart- 
mént had begun to prepare the matter to be presented 
to Judge Killits. The company offered to open its books 
to the city, but Mr. Thurstin said that the city would 
probably not employ an expert to examine the accounts 


since the Schreiber ordinance became effective. Council 
does not meet until Aug. 24 and authority for this step 
could be secured only at that time. 

The city will be required to refute the testimony of 
Carl Nau, who made the examination referred to by Judge 
Killits. Mr. Nau testified in a former hearing in regard 
to the rate of fare that would be necessary to meet the 
requirements. This, at the time, seemed to satisfy the 
court that the fare was too low, unless it could be refuted 
by the testimony of other witnesses. No attempt has ever 
been made at such refutation. 


Results of Boston “Safety First” Campaign 


In conjunction with the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway conducted a “safety first” 
campaign covering part of June and the whole of July, 1914. 
The features of this campaign were described in this journal 
at the time of its occurrence, and figures are now available 
showing the results of the work on the Boston Elevated sys- 
tem and in the streets of the city as a whole. 

In the course of the campaign 200,000 “safety first” circu- 
lars were distributed to pupils of the public schools of Bos- 
ton and five adjoining municipalities; 7500 circulars were 
sent to the teachers of these schools; two exhibition cars 
with illuminated signs were operated; 55,000 dasher signs, 
divided into six different sets, were displayed during July; 
45,000 clerestory signs elaborating upon the dasher signs 
were shown in the interiors of cars during the same period 
and 2700 signs were displayed upon the company’s premises. 
On the cars and premises of the company, 150,000 gummed 
labels were shown; 3000 placards illustrating automobile and 
team accidents were distributed among garages and stables 
in the Boston metropolitan district, and 10,000 placards were 
distributed to the owners and drivers of vehicles. Six thou- 
sand large placards were distributed to the stores throughout 
the city and suburbs; 100,000 circulars setting forth “safety 
first”? rules were placed with mercantile and industrial estab- 
lishments, and various other signs and letters were sent out. 
Fourteen illuminated “safety first” signs were installed at 
various terminals and stations, and slides calling attention 
to the campaign were displayed at various moving picture 
theaters. 

Upon solicitation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
the Boston Elevated Railway, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad installed a large illuminated sign at the 
main entrance to the South Station in Boston, which handles 
the largest passenger traffic of any steam railroad terminal 
in the world. The newspapers of the city of Boston and sur- 
rounding towns and cities were liberal in the prominence 
which they gave to the campaign. Pictures of the exhibition 
cars and cartoons based upon the slogan “safety first’’ were 
shown. Many individual advertisers adopted the slogan for 
store-window displays. An attempt to secure the interest of 
employees was made by the exhibition of charts at all rating 
stations, showing the daily number of accidents in each of 
six important classes, as compared with the same period in 
1913. 

On July 1 a printed bulletin was sent to all employees 
by the Bureaus of Operation and Maintenance announcing 
the campaign, and on July 16 a bulletin was posted in the 
carhouses showing the results for the first half of the month. 
At the end of the month a printed bulletin was sent out to all 
employees, giving the results of the entire month’s campaign 
and adopting the slogan, “Safety first, last and always.” 

The following statement shows some of the principal per- 
centage accident decreases over 1913 as figured on the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway: Car and vehicle, 22.5; car and person, 
15.7; collision of cars, 19.4; alighting, 28.3; boarding, 27.6; 
derailments, 14.9; total reduction from 1913, 25.3; car acci- 
dents, 20.6; passenger accidents, 28. 

Figures compiled by the company show that in spite of an 
increase of passengers carried of 2.9 per cent over July, 1913, 
there was a decrease of 25.3 per cent in all classes of accidents 
during the period of the campaign. Forty-three per cent more 
passengers were carried per passenger accident than in July, 
1913, and the car-miles per passenger accident increased 25.8 
per cent. In July, 1913, there were eleven clear days, fifteen 
partly cloudy and five cloudy, compared with eight clear, 
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thirteen partly cloudy and ten cloudy in July, 1914. The to- 
tal precipitation in the former month was 2.69 in. and in the 
latter, 2.64 in., and the mean barometer was 29.92 in. and 
29.98 in. The company ran 236 more trips in July, 1914, 
than in July, 1913. The accident figures on the rapid transit 
lines show little change compared with the previous year’s 
period. : 

Following are statistics obtained from the Boston Police 
Department in regard to the number of street accidents dur- 
ing July, 1918, as compared with the same period during the 
year 1914: 


First WEEK THIRD WEEK 


1913 1914 1913 1914 
Waal =F vig Shel Ae aE!) 2 Matal’o eae eras: pate 1 6 
Serious) 26 ana moseele 10 14 SeriOuUS Mamssnten toe 11 9 
INTDTAOT f c/o cued ras eae 44 ani MINION Sceasrenerenens ees 42 37 
Motal..v inte See 63 43 Total i,k aeeee 54 52 

SECOND WEEK FourTH WEEK 

1913 1914 1913 1914 
ARAL OF Be eves 17 5 Watalo phivissce take, 3 5 
Serious “jc 14 19 SeOrLOUS, 45 clea) velar 18 3 
UN hb oto) eaemetere we es 6 30 29 aN WE aos agatha ty Bich, ih Sem 43 39 
Mota 2 ota tee paca 53 WMiotalle.. ais eaak stem 64 47 


The total accidents of each kind indicate a reduction of 40 
per cent in fatal accidents during July, 1914, as compared 
with July, 1918; a reduction of 11 per cent in serious acci- 
dents, and a reduction of 17 per cent in minor accidents. 
The average of all accidents shows a reduction of 19 per cent 
for July, 1914, as compared with the same period for last 
year. 


Des Moines Franchise Negotiations 


In referring to the franchise negotiations in Des Moines, 
Ta., Emil G. Schmidt, president of the Des Moines City 
Railway, is quoted as follows: 

“We would rather reach a solution through the City 
Council than submit the matter to the voters. I have told 
the City Council that I would negotiate’ on the basis of the 
Denver franchise or on a franchise that will make it possible 
for the city to enforce good service and fix an established 
fare. The reduced fare in the latter proposition amounts to 
the same thing as the payment of a fixed sum to the city, 
as is done in Denver. If the city will not negotiate further, 
it will be necessary to draw up a new draft and submit it 
to the voters. If this is done, the franchise would provide 
for service and fares but not for capitalization.” 

The City Council on Aug. 13 rejected the franchise pre- 
sented by Mr. Schmidt, by moving to substitute the first 
franchise offered by the company, amended, however, as to 
the amount of capitalization. The motion stipulates that the 
capitalization shall not be more than $4,762,500 and also that 
six fares for a quarter be allowed from the time of accept- 
ance of the franchise by the company. Mr. Schmidt is quot- 
ed as follows: 

“We will not accept any such franchise and will take 
the matter direct to the people. The company will take 
steps immediately to have the special election to see how 
the people stand on this question. That a franchise call- 
ing for such a law capitalization and for reduced fares 
is not acceptable to the company I repeat at this time. 
We have made every concession but the one which means 
that we cannot operate at a profit and have reached the 
point where there is no hope of settling the matter through 
the City Council.” 

The capitalization named in the franchise as originally 
drawn was $5,400,000. 


Subway Construction and Equipment Contracts 


Edward E. McCall, chairman, and Travis H. Whitney, 
secretary of the Public Service Commission for the First 
District, have executed on behalf of the city of New York 
the contract for the construction of Section 1-A of Route 
Nos. 4 and 38 of the Seventh Avenue Subway in Manhattan. 
The contract was awarded to the Rapid Transit Subway 
Construction Company, the lowest bidder, for $474,244. 
Section 1 of this subway covers the connection of the new 
‘Seventh Avenue Subway with the existing subway at the 
Battery. The chairman and the secretary have also exe- 
cuted the contract for station finish for certain stations 
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in the Fourth Avenue Subway, Brooklyn, on the extension 
now being constructed between Forty-third and Eighty- 
sixth Streets. This contract was recently awarded to the 
Station Construction Company, Inc., for $251,133. There 
are six stations on the extension, namely, local stations at 
Forty-fifth Street, Fifty-third Street, Bay Ridge Avenue 
and Seventy-ninth Street, and express stations at Fifty- 
ninth Street and Eighty-sixth Street. The chairman and 
the secretary have in addition executed a contract re- 
cently awarded to the Indianapolis Switch & Frog Com- 
pany for the supply of certain special work for the Fourth 
Avenue Subway in Brooklyn. : 


Future Transportation Needs of Los Angeles 


The Evening Herald, of Los Angeles, Cal., has been pub- 
lishing a series of articles by “men who have done things 
in Los Angeles” in which they give their ideas as to what 
should be done to insure the future of the city. In the 
issue of that paper for Aug. 11 Paul Shoup, president 
of the Pacific Electric Railway, discussed transportation in 
part as follows: 

“More than any other great city in the world, growth 
in greatness of Los Angeles will be measured by the safety, 
swiftness and comfort of its urban and interurban trans- 
portation systems. To maintain one great central busi- 
ness section for a population of 1,000,000 or perhaps 2,000,- 
000 people, with that population so distributed that each 
family may have its own vine and fig tree, involves a 
problem in transportation. The rule is fairly well estab- 
lished that suburban communities may become a part of 
the daily business life of a city if not further removed 
than one hour from the center. The army of commuters 
dwindles rapidly after the hour post is passed. This time 
element is of greater importance than the fare or the 
distance; indeed, distance cuts little figure save as it affects 
the expense and time elements. 

“It is essential that the city should maintain a policy 
that will keep open to the very heart of its business sec- 
tion ways for the suburban and interurban electric rail- 
ways. Any policy of interference with their service is but 
one of putting up hurdles for the stranger seeking our 
gates to jump over; and other gates are open. Lines of 
travel must be provided that will furnish such easy access 
to the city’s center that one may have a home 35 or 40 
miles away and yet be a part of the city’s daily business 
life. But if it is to be done these lines must eventually 
be free from grade crossings and on rights-of-way devoted 
to no other purpose. Then Pomona and Santa Ana may 
both come well within the hour limit. First of all the 
city must be willing and able to grant such rights as will 
assure to investors the stability and safety of their invest- 
ments; and second, its citizens must be willing to pay 
such rates of fare as will yield a reasonable return upon 
the investment—what you would want and expect if it were 
your bank account that was being converted into rails and 
rights-of-way. 

“The Pacific Electric Railway does not at present on all 
classes of travel, commutation, single and round trip, earn 
a great deal more than 1 cent a mile. The round trip to 
the beaches, for example, yields only from 1 cent to 1% 
cents a mile, and the individual commutation rates are much 
below 1 cent a mile where traffic is dense. And if further 
large investments are to be made to help make this greater 
city, the rate question, one of sore perplexity to many 
railways, needs to have the careful and fair consideration 
of the public; bricks cannot be made without straw, nor 
railroads operated without adequate revenues. 

“The transportation systems of the future will have as its 
base our present lines, supplemented with subways to the 
west and elevated roads to the east and south, over which 
electric trains will be operated without ‘let or hindrance’ to 
the city’s center, making of Los Angeles County, for a 
radius of 40 miles around, one great city. How fast 
transportation development will come upon us will be de- 
termined not only by the need but as well by the measure 
of public confidence and co-operation granted. It would 
be idle to claim that railways still have any open sesames to 
treasure houses. The railways must prove their case 
in advance and the public must stand by them; for the 
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public is most interested after all in their welfare, since 
without success there cannot be good service, and good serv- 
ice is the making of our southern California.” 


The Toronto Purchase Deal 


The proposed purchase of -the property of the Toronto 
Railway and the Toronto Electric Light Company by the 
city is regarded as being off. Mayor Hocken would not 
admit on Aug. 14 that the financial situation was the con- 
trolling factor, but on all sides it is agreed that it would 
be highly inadvisable to perfect the sale in the present 
state of the money market, particularly as the city has 
experienced difficulty in obtaining funds to finance work it 
now has in hand. When asked if the railway and light 
purchase was off, the Mayor said: “I do not know. I 
am consulting financial authorities to see what can be 
done.” 


The Mayor announced that the Board of Control would. 


further consider West Toronto’s transportation problem 
at a full meeting about Aug. 20. It is likely that the sub- 
mission of both a motor bus by-law and one for the ex- 
tension of the Toronto Civic Car Lines will be recommended. 

R. C. Harris, commissioner of works of Toronto, has re- 
ported to the Board of Control that a transfer system be- 
tween the Civic Railway and the suburban lines is not 
feasible. 


Kansas City Board of Control Opens Office 


The board of control of the Kansas City (Mo.) Railways 
is established in a suite of offices in the building at Fifteenth 
Street and Grand Avenue and is arranging for the approval 
of the specifications and details of construction of the 
Prospect Avenue extension. It is also investigating the 
type of car which will be built, details of construction, 
and power house and distribution questions. A. L. Good, 
civil engineer, and R. L. Weber, electrical engineer, have 
been added to the staff. Two engineers will be selected soon 
to assist the board in gathering data and studying prob- 
lems of car schedules and service. 

Three: of the interurban lines definitely favor the site 
proposed at Eleventh and McGee Streets for the interurban 
station. Public hearings were to start on Aug. 18, at 
which interested persons are to be heard in arguments 
for the various proposed sites. 


Low Water Interferes with Operation of Ohio Road.— 
The Sandusky River has recently been at its lowest stage 
in years and, owing to a lack of water, the immense hydro- 
electric power plant south of Fremont, Ohio, which gen- 
erates power for the Lake Shore Electric Railway, has 
been unable to operate. 

Service Resumed in Goldsboro.—The Goldsboro (N. C.) 
Street Railway has re-established service on part’of its 
present system. New track will be laid on the section not 
now in operation and two more cars put in service. The 
road suspended operation some time ago. In 1913 the prop- 
erty was sold under foreclosure and the receiver discharged. 


Inspection of Eastern Properties.—D. F. Fennell, secre- 
tary to J. E. Gibson, general superintendent of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway, Kansas City, Mo., is at present 
making a tour of some of the principal cities of the North- 
east to observe operating conditions and railway practices. 
He expects to visit Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Toronto. 


Municipal Railway Bond Issue Upheld.—The Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington has handed down a 
decision upholding the validity of the $35,000 issue of bonds 
voted recently in Tacoma for municipal railway purposes. 
The plan is for the city to equip a short line to the section 
known as the “Tide Flats,” over which the Tacoma Rail- 
way & Power Company has agreed to operate under con- 
ditions summarized previously in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. 

New Jamaica-New York Service——The management of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company has announced 
that it expects to have express trains running in a little 
more than a year over the elevated tracks on Jamaica Ave- 
nue and the third tracks of the Kings County elevated line 
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on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, between Park Row, Manhattan, 
and Grand Street, Jamaica, in thirty-five minutes and for 
a 5-cent fare. The distance from Manhattan to Jamaica 
over this route is more than 12 miles. The third tracking 
of the Kings County elevated line is now under way on the 
section between Nostrand Avenue and Sackman Street, and 
the entire work between the East New York loop and the 
Brooklyn bridge will be done in a year. 


Proposed West Side Service in Cleveland.—City Engineer 
Hoffman has proposed a plan to give the west side of 
Cleveland, Ohio, rapid transit service, similar to that pro- 
posed for the Heights by way of Kingsbury Run. For 
the purpose of avoiding street and railroad crossings and 
keeping the cost of construction within bounds, the 
Cuyahoga Valley and Walworth Run will be utilized. A 
point near West Sixty-fifth Street could be reached in 
this way and then the road would follow Clark Avenue 
to its junction with Lorain Avenue. It could then be con- 
tinued as far west as desirable. Mr. Hoffman thinks that 
this should be a part of the Cleveland Railway system. 
The matter has been referred to Director of Public Service 
T. L. Sidlo and Street Railway Commissioner Peter Witt. 


Strike on Northampton Street Railway.—Sixty-five con- 
ductors, motormen, carhouse employees and trackmen of the 
Northampton (Mass.) Street Railway went on strike on Aug. 
18. The disagreement between the men and the company is 
understood to have arisen from differences in interpretation 
of the finding of the board of arbitration which recently in- 
vestigated wage conditions on the road. The men claim that 
the finding of the board reduced wages by about $3,600 and 
that the arbitration agreement did not permit a finding for 
a wage reduction. According to the company’s interpretation, 
the finding of the board awarded compensation to the men on 
the basis of actual platform time. Present wage schedules 
run from 23 to 28 cents an hour compared with 21 to 26 cents 
under the former arrangement. The men desire to be paid 
for ten hours’ work on the basis of nine hours’ platform time. 


Dorchester Tunnel Bids Opened.—The Boston Transit 
Commission has opened bids for the construction of the sec- 
tion of the Dorchester subway located in Dewey Square and 
Summer Street, Boston, and having a length of about 800 ft. 
The section includes the Dewey Square station, and associ- 
ated with it are connections with the South Station elevated 
platforms and provision for quick access to the South Ter- 
minal Station of the New York Central and the New Haven 
systems. The portion of the subway covered by the bids is 
one of the most important in the city from the standpoint of 
traffic arrangements. The subway station at Dewey Square 
will include a lobby 125 ft. long and about 75 ft. wide. 
Trains now run in the Cambridge subway between Harvard 
Square and Park Street, Boston, will provide rapid transit 
to the South Station from Cambridge, Arlington, Water- 
town, Newton, Waverly and other western suburbs by the 
extension of the present Boston section of the Cambridge 
subway under Winter and Summer Streets to Dewey Square. 
Bids made public by the commission ranged from $673,780 to 
$749,860. The contract will be awarded later. 


Strike in Vincennes.—The Vincennes (Ind.) Traction 
Company has suspended operations as a result of a strike 
of 2 number of its employees and the alleged hostile atti- 
tude of members of some twenty-five union labor organ- 
izations in that city. S. 8S. Bush, the managing director 
of the system, is a Louisville (Ky.) man and returned 
to Louisville during the latter part of the week ended 
Aug. 15 after having spent several days in Vincennes. 
Mr. Bush said that the only question at issue was recog- 
nition of the union, in which something less than a score 
of the fifty trainmen in the company’s employ have en- 
rolled. No attempt will be made to operate cars until the 
company can be assured of sufficient police protection. 
Meanwhile about thirty of the company’s employees, who 
have refused to join the union, are reporting daily and 
are on full pay, prepared to take out the cars when con- 
ditions warrant the resumption of service. The company 
has 9 miles of track in Vincennes, which is a city of about 
25,000. According to Mr. Bush, most of the employees of 
the company signed a statement previous to the strike 
in which they expressed satisfaction with conditions of 


work and pay. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Recent Financial Tendency 


The resumption of international trade relations on a 
moderate scale on Aug. 19, with the foreign exchange mar- 
ket at rates more nearly approaching normal, was gen- 
erally looked upon as an augury for good in the near 
future. War risks which commanded from 30 to 50 per cent 
ten days ago were quoted on Aug. 19 at 3 to 5 per cent 
in addition to the general insurance rate of one-fifth of 1 
per cent on cargoes. On Aug. 19 sterling exchange was 
quoted from 4.96 to 4.98, while sixty to ninety-day bills 
were quoted at 4.8854, and represented actual transactions. 

There has been considerable agitation for the reopening 
of the stock exchanges, the Boston News Bureau saying 
that such reopening cannot be delayed much longer. The 
governors of the New York Stock Exchange are said not to 
have discussed the question of reopening. The committee 
of governors positively refuses to disclose the volume or 
character of the daily dealings for cash in securities 
through the medium of the Clearing House, but it is re- 
ported that since the system was inaugurated the daily 
transactions on several occasions have reached 15,000 
shares. In connection with the agitation for reopening 
the New York Association of Partners of Stock Exchange 
Firms sent a notice to members on Aug. 19 reviewing 
present conditions briefly and suggesting that members 
notify customers that they will accept orders to be executed 
“at the market” only in moderate amount and for ade- 
quate reasons, the association recommending strongly that 
all orders should have fixed limits; that buying orders 
should be executed only for those who previously have 
supplied ample margin, or whose purchases are made for 
cash, and that stop loss orders be eliminated as far as 
possible. It was felt that by co-operating along these lines 
the opening of the exchange would be facilitated and that 
such a course would render the initial transactions free 
from violent and erratic fluctuations. 

Trading in securities for cash was resumed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange on Aug. 14 under a plan similar to that 
adopted in New York on Aug. 12. In addition members 
of the Chicago exchange received permission to execute 
buying and selling orders in their own offices, at prices 
not below the closing quotation of July 30. The bond 
market in,Chicago is reported at a standstill. Bond houses 
are said to have recalled all their salesmen. The Montreal 
exchange has announced that three days’ notice will be 
given before trading is resumed there. The Boston Curb 
Exchange is open daily from 10 a. m. to 12 m. for the 
settlement of outstanding contracts, but members have been 
warned not to trade in stocks or bonds listed on the Boston 
or other exchanges. 

The conference between treasury officials and representa- 
tive bankers and business men to the number of 150 at 
Washington on Aug. 14 is regarded as having a stabilizing 
effect. Views were generally interchanged with the object 
in mind of guiding the treasury in upholding the credit of 
the country and in devising means to restore normal con- 
ditions in the export trade. 
there would be no escape from a war tax if the war should 
continue for any length of time. In connection with the 
issue of emergency currency it is pointed out that National 
bank notes hoid a peculiar place in the country’s circula- 
tion. Unlike either the gold and silver certificates, which 
are secured dollar for dollar by metal, or the United States 
legal tender notes, which are secured by a substantial 
gold reserve fund, they have behind them for the most 
part, only the credit of the Government in the shape of its 
bonds. The metal security behind the other notes has a 
stable value, but how the security behind the national 
bank notes is liable to impairment was demonstrated in 
the decline in the price of Government bonds last year. 
The danger indicated here is from any project -which re- 
sulted in pyramiding obligations upon a base that is liable 
to depreciation under adverse circumstances. 

On Aug. 18 President Wilson signed the amendment to 
the Panama Canal act under which foreign-built ships may 
be admitted to American registry for overseas trade. The 
measure becomes effective at orce. It was reported about 
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the same time that the British Government had informed 
this Government that it would not interpose any objection 
to the transfer of German vessels to American registry if 
assurances and evidence were furnished that the sales of 
these vessels to Americans were bona fide and not merely 
for the period of the war between Great Britain and 
Germany. et 

The Boston News Bureau has prepared the following 
interesting comparison of the leading traction securities, 
giving the closing prices of July 30, the 1914 high and 
the high and low for 1913:. : 
1914 


Close 1913 1913 
: July 30 High High Low 
American Railwaysers pee enn mee 37 39% 491 37 
Boston bilevated = sccm. hia ee 93 101% 114% 82 
Brooklyn” Rapid® “Eramsity. 2. 79 944% 92%, 8334 
Chicago Railways part. ctf. “1”... 88%B 99% 2 88 
Chicago Railways part. ctf ‘'2”... 29B 85% 338% 18 
Interborough-Metropolitan com... 11 16% 19% 1236 
Interborough-Metropolitan pfd... 52 65% 653% 45 
Manhattan’. 57 sc etree teeter ee ame 128% 133 13256 127 
Massachusetts Electric com...... 9, 14 19% 10% 
Massachusetts Electric pfd....... 57% 66% 79 63 
North’ American ‘Cotte. anaes 641% 79% 81% 60 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit...... 12% 20% 28% 18 
Third, AVenue*.)fap Greeters easter 3 45% 43% 275 
Twin. City... 0.2 c.+. shee eee 94% 108% 109 101% 
United Rys. Investment com..... 6B 23% 35% 16 
United Rys. Investment pfd..... 22 49 63% 30 


Dominion Power & Transmission Company, Ltd. 


According to the annual report of the Dominion Power & 
Transmission Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada, the 
gross earnings of the company for the year ended Dee. 31, 
1918, amounted to $2,737,806. The operating expenses to- 
taled $1,455,993, leaving a net income of $1,281,813. After 
the transfer of $141,116 to the maintenance and renewal ac- 
counts and the payment of bond interest and general interest 
of $378,172, there were left surplus earnings of $762,525. 
The combination of this sum with the profit and loss balance 
for 1912 of $1,005,715, together with the declaration of divi- 
dends of $362,378 and the transferal to the reserve account 
of $450,000, left a profit and loss balance for the year of 
$955,861. 

The report of the company lays particular stress upon 
what it considers to be a feature of conservatism in account- 
ing: namely, the installation of a reserve for taking care of 
maintenance and depreciation. Prior to 1913 it was the 
practice to charge to operating expenses all sums spent on 
necessary renewals and maintenance, the amount so spent in 
1910 being $210,758; in 1911, $224,935, and in 1912, $282,448. 
In 1918 the board of directors began charging off a substan- 
tial percentage of the gross earnings each year, the charge 
for that year being $442,677. Of this amount $337,269 was 
actually expended, the balance remaining to the credit of the 
maintenance and renewal account as a’ special reserve. - This 
provision was made in addition to the sinking fund for bonds. 


Cape Breton Electric Company, Sydney, N. S., Canada.— 
The gross earnings of the Cape Breton Electric Company 
for the year ended June 30, 1914, were $373,647, as com- 
pared to $373,788 for the year ended June 30, 1913. The 
net earnings for the present year amounted to $166,308, 
as compared to $173,045 for the year.previous. The 
interest charges increased during the year from $55,931 
to $60,973, sinking and improvement funds decreased from 
$14,380 to $14,280, and the surplus decreased from $102,734 
to $91,055. 


Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railroad, Highwood, Ill.— 
The resale of the Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railroad, 
ordered by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
was postponed for six months on Aug. 17 by Federal Judge 
Geiger, on motion of Master in Chancery Charles Morrison. 
The financial condition caused by the European war is 
given as the reason for the postponement of this sale. 


Cities Service Company, New York, N. Y.—The directors 
of the Cities Service Company adjourned until Aug. 10 
the meeting planned to be held on Aug. 7. At the later 
date they decided to refer to the executive committee the 
course to be pursued in regard to dividends, the executive 
committee being instructed to be prepared to make recom- 
mendations at the next directors’ meeting, shortly to be 
held. 


Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Railroad, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—Suit for $591,146 has been filed in Common Pleas 
Court against the Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric 
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Railroad by the Troy Trust Company. The trust company 
claims that it is the holder of a mortgage for $500,000 of the 
Columbus, Marion & Bucyrus Railway, said to be insolvent, 
and that the Columbus, Delaware & Marion Railroad guaran- 
teed payment. 


Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad, Gloversville, 
N. Y.—The Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad has 
deferred the annual dividend on its common stock. Last 
_ year the company paid 2 per cent. President J. L. Hees, in 
a letter to stockholders, says: “The board of directors has 
not felt justified because of recent events, affecting general 
financial conditions, in approving the payment at the present 
time of a dividend on the common stock. Operations for the 
year ended June 30 show practically the same surplus avail- 
able for the dividend as in the previous year, but it has 
been considered advisable to conserve the company’s cash re- 
sources.” 


Hocking-Sunday Creek Traction Company, Nelsonville, 
Ohio.—The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio has au- 
thorized the Hocking-Sunday Creek Traction Company to 
issue $300,000 of first and refunding mortgage twenty- 
four-year 6 per cent bonds and to execute a promissory 
note payable in five years or less from the date thereof 
‘to the amount of $100,000. The proceeds of the bonds are 
to be used as follows: $156,200 to be offered in exchange 
for the present outstanding bonds of the company, and 
$143,800 to be deposited as collateral, guaranteeing the 
payment of the principal and interest of the promissory 
note. The money secured by the delivery of the promis- 
sory note is to be used for the completion of the proposed 
line of interurban railway into Athens, including the equip- 
ment of this line with new and modern coaches. The 
application of the company for permission to issue these 
securities was noted in the ELEcTric RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of Aug. 1. 


Keokuk (la.) Electric Company.—The directors of the 
Keokuk Electric Company have declared a dividend of 2 
per cent on the $615,000 of common stock, payable on Aug. 
15 along with the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on the $215,000 of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 
Prior dividends paid in 1914 on the common stock were 2 
per cent on Feb. 16 and 1% per cent on May 15. 


Modesto & Empire Traction Company, Modesto, Cal.— 
The California Railroad Commission has authorized the 
Modesto & Empire Traction Company, successor to the 
Modesto Interurban Railway, to issue 144 shares of capital 
stock, par value $100. This stock is to be issued to various 
persons in return for property, cash advanced and other 
obligations. This line connects Modesto and Empire. 


Ocean Shore Railroad, San Francisco, Cal.—According 
to a decision recently handed down by the Railroad Com- 
mission of California, the original cost of the operative 
property of the Ocean Shore Railroad as of June 30, 1912, 
was $5,373,668. The total original cost of all properties, 
according to the engineering department investigatiion, 
amounted to $5,656,509, approximately three-quarters of 
which was made up of three items—land, grading and over- 
head expenses. The company in its appraisal stated the 
reproduction value of the operative property to be $6,124,- 
679, but the engineering department in its valuation found 
this value to be $4,812,084. The company placed the 
present value of its operative property at $5,807,221, or 
equal to 94.8 per cent of the reproduction value. The 
engineering department’s valuation showed the present 
value to be $4,627,319, or 96 per cent of the reproduction 
value. The total cost of the non-operative property of 
the company, as ascertained by the engineering depart- 
ment, was $507,890. 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Westmoreland Railway, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.—A suit was recently filed in the Court of 
Common Pleas of Allegheny County by the Traction Ma- 
_ terials Company, New York, asking the court to direct 
the sale of the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Westmoreland 
Railway free and clear of all liens and incumbrances. 
James B. Secrist is receiver of the company. 

Republic Railway & Light Company, New York, N. Y.— 
The gross earnings of the controlled companies of the 
Republic Railway & Light Company for the year ended 
June 30, 1914, were $3,093,848, as compared to $2,844,334 
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In 1913. The net earnings after the payment of taxes 
amounted to $1,210,682 for the fiscal year and $1,086,739 
for the previous year. During the present year interest 
and preferred dividend payments amounted to $704,458 
and $311,709, as compared to $632,501 and $311,919 re- 
spectively during the previous year. The surplus as of 
June 30, 1914, was $194,515, as compared to a surplus as 
of June 30, 1913, of $142,319. It is announced that the 
company will hereafter issue a consolidated statement of 
earnings for the subsidiary companies, as well as for the 
parent company. . 

Riverside Traction Company, Newark, N. J.—The Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey has refused 
the application of the Riverside Traction Company for ap- 
proval of an issue of $132,000 of 5 per cent mortgage bonds, 
but has approved of the issuance of $51,000 of these bonds. 
The money is to be used for a new power plant at Bur- 
lington. : 


San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company, San 
Diego, Cal—The California Railroad Commission has 
issued a supplemental order authorizing the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Company to apply the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of $23,000 of bonds against construc- 
tion expenditures incurred in the period beginning May 
31 and ending Nov. 1, 1914. 

San Diego (Cal.) Electric Railway.—A special general 
meeting of the stockholders of the San Diego Electric 
Railway has been called for Sept. 30. The purpose of the 
meeting is to consider a proposition to increase the author- 
ized bonded indebtedness of the company to $10,000,000 by 
refunding its present outstanding bonded indebtedness and 
creating an original bonded indebtedness of $10,000,000, 
and to secure the same and interest thereon by the execu- 
tion of a deed of trust and mortgage upon its corporate 
properties. The details of the company’s present bonded 
indebtedness and its application to the California Railroad 
Commission for permission to create this bonded indebted- 
ness of $10,000,000 was noted in the ELmectTRic RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of July 11. 

Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway.—During July, Divi- 
sion “A” of the Seattle Municipal Railway operated at a loss 
of $1,904, while Division “C”’ made a profit of $371. Counting 
the earnings and expenses of both lines the net loss was 
$1,528. The power bill for Division “A” approximated $670, 
and the interest on bonded indebtedness $1,125.. The power 
bill of Division “C” amounted to $570. The: passenger reve- 
nue from Division “A” was $1,482, and the revenue from the 
same source from Division “C” was $2,065. The freight reve- 
nue from Division “C” was $107 and the miscellaneous reve- 
nue amounted to $3.38, making a total of $2,176 for Divi- 
sion “C,” 

Underground Electric Railways, Ltd., London, England.— 
The London Stock Exchange. has admitted for quotation a 
further issue of $179,000 of 6 per cent income bonds of $100 
each of the Underground Electric Railways. The directors 
of the London Underground Electric Railways have issued 
a statement to the effect that with the court’s sanction 
the company has become a share and securities holding 
company. The regular receipts of the company for the 
first six months of the current year remaining after paying 
or providing for all expenses would justify the distribution 
of approximately £60,000 by way of interim dividends on 
the shares according to their respective rights. The board 
has decided, however, to defer the payment of dividends 
until the next annual meeting. The directors of the Lon- 
don General Omnibus Company, which is controlled by 
the Underground Electric Railways, have declared a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent free of income tax on the ordinary 
shares for the half year ended June 30. Owing to the 
acquisition of the assets of the General Omnibus Com- 
pany, the dividend is on capital of £1,600,480, as compared 
to £1,150,480 last year. An interim dividend on the ordi- 
nary shares of the London & Suburban Traction Company, 
another controlled corporation, has been declared at the 
rate of 1 per cent per annum for the six months ended 
June 30. This is the first dividend on the ordinary shares 
of this company, which was formed in November, 1912. 


United Railroads, San Francisco, Cal.—The date set for the 
hearing in connection with the inquiry into the finances of 
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the United Railroads bythe Railroad Commission of Califor- 
nia has been postponed until Aug. 24. 

United Railways Investment Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
—The United Railways Investment Company has paid Series 
“T,” of $200,000 of its issue of 6 per cent serial notes, togeth- 
er with interest now due. With this payment there is left 
$1,100,000 of the original issue. The notes were put out to 
acquire $3,500,000 of first preferred stock of the United Rail- 
roads of San Francisco and are secured by deposit of that 
stock and by $1,500,000 additional, previously acquired. 

Washington-Oregon Corporation, Vancouver, Wash.—A 
committee composed of Thomas Pitcairn, James D. Wind- 
sor, Jr., and Lawrence J. Morris is requesting the de- 
pesit of the first and consolidated mortgage twenty-five- 
year gold 6’s of the Washington-Oregon Corporation, 
dated 1911, due April, 1916, the interest on which was 
due April 1 and is in default. The interest for July 1 on 
the $350,000 of’ Twin City Light & Traction Company first 
mortgage twenty-five-year gold 6’s of 1909, due 1935, also 
remains unpaid. These bonds are secured on properties 
formerly owned by the Chehalis Electric & Traction Com- 
pany and the Centralia Electric & Traction Company. 
There are also outstanding and possibly in default $65,000 
of Lewis County Water Company first 6’s of 1909, due 
1929, and $40,000 of Centralia Water Company first 6’s 
of 1906, due 1926. The Washington-Oregon Corporation 
was incorporated in Washington in 1910 and has out- 
standing $1,266,100 of common stock and $286,400 of pre- 
ferred stock, the total authorized capital stock being 
$5,000,000. It has acquired the ownership or control of 
various local public utilities, including the Vancouver 
(Wash.) Traction Company, the Twin City Light & Trac- 
tion Company, Chehalis, Wash., and the Haines Electric 
Traction Company. The company operates an electric line 
between Vancouver and Sifton (Vancouver Division) and 
Centralia and Chehalis (Twin City Division). The appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the company was noted in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Aug. 8. 


Dividends Declared 


Rochester Railway & Light Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
14% per cent, quarterly, preferred. 

Washington Railway & Electric Company, Washington, 
D. C., 1% per cent, quarterly, common; 1% per cent, quar- 
terly, preferred. 

Southern Pacific Company, 1% per cent, quarterly. 

Keokuk (Iowa) Electric Company, 1% per cent, quar- 
terly, preferred; 2 per cent, common. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 
AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILWAY, WHEATON, ILL. 


Gross Operating Net Fixed Net 
Period Earnings Expenses Earnings Charges Surplus 
im., June, ’14 $186,771 $116,766 $70,004 $34,778 $35,226 
qe 2 "13 184,786 103,309 81,477 32,957 48,520 
4 Ne ae 14 2,037,790 1,812,219 §725,572 413,387 ~~ 312,185 
12 ** s 713 1,955,723 1,164,856 790,867 388,245 402,622 


CLEVELAND, PAINESVILLE & EASTERN RAILWAY, 
WILLOUGHBY,, OHIO 


tm), June, 14 $42,596 $21,461 $21,135 $11,075 $10,060 
iMG. ¥ 13 40,989 21,732 19,257 10,396 8,861 
Ges i 14 196,293 107,729 88,564 65,933 22,631 
6 “ 713 188,540 106,596 81,944 62,545 19,399 
CLEVELAND, SOUTHWESTERN & COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
; OHIO 
1m., June, ’14 $110,026 $65,211 $44,815 $32,487 $12,378 
pies et "13 111,601 63,763 47,838 31,743 16,095 
Go. a 14 596,846 370,510 226,336 193,208 33,128 
bir fe "13 575,157 357,334 217,823 187,647 30,176 


COMMONWEALTH POWER, RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


1m., June, ’14 $1,154,432 *$662,080 $492,352 $332,875 $159,477 
1" ©" 913 (1,107,326  *644,867 462,459 302,855 159,604 
12 ° 14 14,571,468 *8,345,445 6,226,023 4,018,689 2,207,334 
12 . 118 18,654,875 *7,828,553 5,825,822 8,725,623 2,100,199 
DETROIT (MICH.) UNITED RAILWAY 
1m., June, ’14 $1,088,855 $775,983 $812,872 $178,994 $188,878 
1c 48 1,186,156 U12,174) 418,082) 1 aan naam 
6“ “ '14 6,065,139 4,200,211 1,864,928 1,079,370 785,577 
6“ "13 6,394,670 4,214,029 2,180,641 1,076,108 1,104,533 


PHILADELPHIA (PA.) RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


1m., July, *14 $1,951,266 $1,137,702 $813,564 $809,365 $4 
Ie <4 713 «1,996,612 1,192,531 804,081 797,690 6 


*Includes taxes. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Compliance with Service Recommendations in Albany 


Seymour Van Santvoord, chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of the Second District of New York has directed 
a letter to the United Traction Company, Albany, N. Y., 
relative to the charges made to the commission against the 
management of the company, and the recommendations by 
the commission’s electrical expert, Mr. Van Santvoord says: 

“With a view to facilitating as far ‘as possible the ac- 
complishment of certain hoped-for improvements in the 
service of your company in Albany, an interview was had 
with James F. Hamilton, general manager of the company, 
a few days ago, in the course of which he was advised of 
the views of the commission in reference to certain of the 
recommendations contained in our Mr. Barnes’s report 
under date of June 10, 1914. In confirmation of such oral 
statement I beg now to advise you that the commission has 
finally passed upon and decided certain of said recommenda- 
tions.” 

The recommendations by Mr. Barnes and decision thereon 
follow: 

1. That it put in proper operating condition the 13.26 
miles of track classified in track table as in fair condition. 
Recommendation adopted with the understanding that the 
company has given assurance that as soon as the street 
paving is commenced, it will reconstruct its track on Cen- 
tral Avenue, along Broadway and South Pearl Street. 

4. That it provide additional means to prevent a car from 
running into the river when the draw of the Greenbush 
bridge is open. Approved and the company is to submit to 
the commission for its approval such additional safeguards 
as may be proposed, with the exception that they shall be 
installed not later than Oct. 1 next. ; 

9. That it comply with the detailed suggestion on page 
263 in reference to church hour service. Approved on the 
understanding that the company is already making a proper 
compliance and that still further improvements in methods 
of operation in this respect shall be made. 

10. That it furnish a reasonable service during what is 
known as the theater hours, especially the travel from the 
theater, and in accordance with the suggestion for this serv- 
ice. Approved, on understanding that the company is al- 
ready providing additional car service for the accommoda- 
tion of theatergoers in returning to their homes, and is 
making a study of the case with a view of such additional 
service as may be proper. 

11. That the company immediately modify its rules in 
reference to transfers so that a second transfer will be 
issued to persons on Pine Hills cars to points on the West 
Albany line, by Quail instead of Lark Street, and on Arbor 
Hill-Kenwood line to points on the Delaware Avenue line. 
Approved on the understanding that the company is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a coupon transfer arrangement 
under which passengers will be enabled to ride to destina- 
tion by the most direct route for one fare. This should be 
put into effect by Sept. 1. é 

14, That it rearrange its passenger stops on the basis of 
rapid transit with the least possible inconvenience to pas- 
sengers. Approved, with the understanding that compli- 
ance by the company shall be made in all cases except 
where it would be in conflict with city ordinances or fran- 
chise requirements; and that it should be operative not later 
than Noy. 1 next. 

17. That it equip all its cars in Albany city with con- 
spicuous route and destination signs illuminated at night. 
Approved on the company’s compliance in the case of all 
closed cars, regular and extra, to be completed not later 
than July 1, 1915. 

21. That it cause the steps on six of the open cars which 
are 21 in. or more in height to be lowered, or these cars be 
withdrawn from the service. Approved, compliance there- 
with by the company to be made not later than May 1, 1915. 

22. That it construct new transformer station, replacing 
the present North Albany station as near as practical to 
the center of gravity of the feeder system. Approved, the 
commission understanding that the company has already 
made substantial progress in the construction of the pro- © 
posed new transformer station. The commission expects 
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that such station shall be sufficiently completed and a por- 
tion of its equipment, with a capacity of not less than 1200 
kw, shall be installed and put in operation not later than 
Dec. 15, 1914; the complete installation and rearrangement 
of the feeder system to be completed by July 1, 1915. 

23. That it construct an additional high tension and 
transmission line between Mechanicville and Watervliet, a 
distance of 12% miles. Approved, the commission under- 
standing that the company has already performed a sub- 
stantial part of the work in constructing the proposed ad- 
' ditional high tension line; the commission expects this line 
shall be completed and put in operation by Sept. 1, 1914. 

25. That before Aug. 1, 1914, it notify this commission 
what it proposes to do before Nov. 1, 1914, in increasing the 
amount and responsibility of its power supply providing a 
reasonable “stand-by service.” 

Compliance with recommendations Nos. 22 and 23 is con- 
sidered as practically a compliance with recommendation 
No. 25, except that portion of the latter which refers to 
“stand-by” service; with the contemplated improvement in 
the reliability and amount of power supply and the im- 
proved methods of utilizing such supply, the matter of the 
“stand-by” service may be held in abeyance. 

After stating the recommendations and the approval of 
those enumerated, Chairman Van Santvoord concludes: 

“The adoption of the above mentioned recommendations 
is to be considered only as representing the views of the 
commission upon the particular subjects involved, consid- 
eration of and final action upon the remaining reeommenda- 
tions in the report first above mentioned to be made and 
determined hereafter.” 

The report of Mr. Barnes and his recommendations in re- 
gard to service in Albany were referred to in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of June 27, page 1478. 


Boston-New York Through Trolley Trip 


Twenty-five newspaper men left Boston at 8.15 a. m. 
on Aug. 17 on a special car of the Bay State Street Rail- 
way as the company’s guests on a through trip to New 
York, according to the plan outlined in the ELEcTRIc RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL of Aug. 15, page 318. Robert S. Goff, vice- 
president, and EK. W. Holst, superintendent of equipment 
of the Bay State Street Railway, were on hand to speed 
the party on its journey of 267 miles. The car was in 
charge of Ralph M. Sparks, general passenger agent of the 
company. Photographs of the interior and exterior of the 
car and a cut of the route traversed were presented to 
each representative of the press soon after starting. The 
car was tastefully fitted up with wicker chairs in place of 
the usual. cross-seats, as on the New England Street Rail- 
way Club convention trip of last fall. In the advertising 
racks were maps of the route drawn to scale and showing 
the schedule for the complete round trip. It was planned 
to pick up various local newspaper men at important cities 
en route, and the schedule called for a night’s lay-over 
at New London, Conn., going and coming. The New Lon- 
don Business Men’s Association entertained the party 
during these stops and the program included a dinner, 
automobile rides about the city and boat trips to Fort 
Griswold. Crews were changed at the boundaries of each 
system traversed. 

The route was from Post-office Square, Boston, through 
Mattapan, Brockton, and Taunton to Providence, R. I., and 
Danielson, Conn., over the Boston Elevated Railway, the 
Bay State Street Railway and Rhode Island Company and 
thence to New Haven, Conn., via the Shore Line Electric 
Railway. From New Haven to Stamford the car traversed 
the lines of the Connecticut Company; from Stamford to 
New Rochelle, the New York & Stamford Railway handled 
the car and the final lap of the journey from New Rochelle 
to New York was over the lines of the New York, West- 
chester & Boston Railway. The Boston press representa- 
tives returned from New York on the 1 a. m. train on 
Aug. 19. The return trip by trolley followed the same 
route as the going journey, New York newspaper men being 
the guests. 

To facilitate travel over this route by vacation tourists, 
the Bay State Street Railway has prepared two folders 
describing the trip from each starting point, with fares, 
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running times and local leaving times in tabular form, and 
containing maps of Boston, New York and the intermediate 
territory, with running commentary upon the principal 
features of interest en route. The company sells through 
tickets to points en route, the fare from Boston to New 
York being $3.75. Tickets may also be purchased at Provi- 
dence, Norwich, New London, New Haven and New York. 
In addition to the general information in the folders, data 
bearing upon hotels en route are included. 

The schedule between Boston and New York on Aug. 17- 
18, follows: 


Leave Boston (Post-office Sdtare) 222... ama eee 


AFVIVe Brockton: ..;; «> te been eee ee 3 i mn. 
Leave Brockton, _.))..°.:, «te sateen oe ol emesea eae tee 9:50 a.m. 
Atrive Providenee |. 1/5. co 5irih sacs ee Cee ee ee 12:15 p.m, 
heave) Providenee (6. sci ..cs1c ee en eee eee e230 p.m. 
Atrive Norwich! 95.1)... qos) nace eee ee 4:30 p.m 
Leave: Norwich’... .:.. avliosn cts chee 4:45 p.m 
Arrive New GWondom.,; i jaoe ee eee eee 5:45 p.m 
Leave New London “Aveust i139.) 12) eee eee 8:15 am 
Arrive: New: Heavenly .). ene: attic ksi ier een eee 11:33 a.m 
Leave New. Haverty ../02 cies eel ee eee 11:45 a.m. 
Arrive) Bridgeport /;.; .- 73 n.cce eee ee 1:45 p.m 
Leave Bridgeport. 0i4 544, cun e eee 2:00 p.m 
Arrive Stamitord: 3.) 42. Saou eto ieee eee ee 4:25 p.m 
éave~Stamfordis sts sshe ceisler eee ee 4:30 p.m 
Arrive 133d. Street, New Yorize. os, aesine eee eee 6:45 p.m 


The schedule between New York and Boston on Aug. 19- 
20, follows: 


Leave New. York. (LIsd Street cere rnc aes teers ereee renee 8:30 a.m. 
Arrive: -StamEor@ | J. sa) ieee a geaetd eres ean een ee LE 10:45 a.m 
Leave Stamford... ions cee niehe Une eee 11:00 a.rn. 
Arrive Bridgeport! = ice k!s See aie cee eee 1325 p.m. 
eave ‘Bridgeport. -.2) 5.1 easels saree eee eee 1:30 p.m 
Arrive: New Haver) sis.) eecneeie ott ane ean aeareene 3:30 p.m 
eave: New | Haven. 225). sess eisis sesteateanetticel etete mene ieee pete tee 3:45 p.m 
Arrive | New “London, |. .aa omens Sane aie ee 7:00 p.m. 
leave New London’ Auer g2 Or: sreurisieetve sete el tere it amaenee 8:15 a.m. 
‘Arrive Norwich’ i:)1 ose oe a Genes seen a aeons 5m cela sep Siyeein cos 
Leave Norwich #.\2ih assis sleeves 0 ae cen eee een near 9:15 a.m. 
Arrive Providence... 's« sibs « vie m ele eleca:shiteiete ieee eee 1:15 p.m. 
Jueave, Providence Gs 3} Jaded ete ci erga ensuite er 133.0 ppm: 
Arrive Brockton. (chy S nce omioniersrenereaeett ett eee eae eres 4:00 p.m. 
Weave Brockton 1 5..45 3 Wieleale ce seers oeeene ee alae, arama 4:00 p.m. 
Arrive Boston (Post-office Square)................:. 5:50 p.m. 


Front-End Collectors in San Francisco 


The rush-hour traffic problems in San Francisco are ag- 
gravated by the fact that at the close of business hours, 
when a very large number of passengers desire to board 
cars at the same time and place, the travel centers chiefly 
on two or three trunk lines. With no subway or elevated 
roads, the only relief is to run the cars very:close together. 
This reduces the problem largely to a question of speed 
in loading, and with pay-as-you-enter cars considerable 
time is lost on account of congestion at the rear end. 

This condition has been very materially improved by the 
adoption of the practice followed by the Metropolitan Street 
Railway, Kansas City, Mo., for some time of stationing 
a man at each important street intersection, who collects 
fares and allows passengers to enter at the motorman’s 
gate. The same number of passengers can thus get into 
the car by the front way more quickly than they could 
by the rear entrance even if the latter were not crowded. 
The “station conductor” stands beside the track where the 
forward ends of the cars come to a stop. He makes change 
and collects fares as the car approaches, issues transfers if 
desired, and assists passengers to step aboard. The motor- 


‘man gets his “go ahead” signal from the “station conduc- 


tor,” as the latter can see the rear steps better than the 
conductor. 

The extra men are required at only a few points in the 
heart of the business district and are on duty for only about 
an hour in the evening, but this expedient very materially 
relieves the crowding of the rear platform and allows the 
cars to make much better time along this part of the line. 
The results under this system in Kansas City were re- 
viewed in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 14, 1914, 


page 383. 


Hearing on Missouri Fare Case Postponed.—The Public 
Service Commission of Missouri has postponed until Sept. 
25 the hearing on the question of reduced rates on the 
Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph Railway. 

Joint Grain Rates.—The, Northern Electric Railway, Chico, 
Cal., has completed arrangements with the Southern Pacific 
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Company for through Yates on grain on all points on the 
lines to Port Costa. These rates are the same as those 
applying to Port Costa via the Southern Pacific lines. 


Arbitration Fails at Pittsburg, Kan.—Conferences be- 
tween the strikers’ committee and the officials of the 
Joplin & Pittsburg Railway, arranged by committees of 
the Pittsburg trade council and the chamber of commerce, 
have failed to bring about a settlement of the strike of 
the employees which has been in progress for some time. 


Near-Side Stop in New York.—Mayor Mitchel of New 
York has sigped the ordinance which provides that street 
cars shall stop at the near side of the street. It is an- 
nounced that the street cleaning department will co-operate 
in helping to make near-side operation a success by keeping 
street intersections clean. The ordinance will go into effect 
on Sept. 1. 


Old Transfers Tendered on Ohio Roads.—On July 22 the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio, 
put in use a new style of transfer in the cities and towns 
in which it operates local lines. It is stated that on that 
day an astonishing number of old transfers were tendered 
for fare. The passengers are said to have accepted the 
situation with a grin when the facts were explained to 
them and the new transfers. were displayed. 


Record Illinois Traction Excursion Traffic—The Illinois 
Traction System, Peoria, Ill., brought more than 2500 peo- 
ple into Peoria on a recent Sunday from Springfield, De- 
catur, Bloomington, Lincoln and intermediate cities and 
towns. A special rate of $1 was made, which included a 
trip up the Illinois River to Chillicothe on the steamer 
David Swaim. Thirty cars were required to carry the ex- 
cursionists, who arrived in Peoria about noon and left at 
8 p. m. Fifteen trains were dispatched in an hour and a 
half. 


Opportunities for Young Electrical Men.—“The Young 
Man and the Electrical Industry” is the title of an illustrat- 
ed story written by James H. Collins for the Scientific 
American, and reprinted and issued by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. The story contains a 
great deal of information regarding the Westinghouse or- 
ganization and exemplifies the different lines in which a 
young man may direct his activities, especially in the works 
of this company. The company announces that it will sup- 
ply a copy to anyone interested in the development of young 
men. 


Accidents:;on Cleveland Suburban Lines.—Two serious 
accidents occurred recently on electric railways running 
out of Cleveland. The first was on the Cleveland, Paines- 
ville & Ashtabula road, on Aug. 9, when a limited and a 
local car collided head-on 2 miles east of Painesville. 
Seven persons, including one of the motormen and one of 
the conductors, were injured. The other accident occurred 
on the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company’s line, 
near Bedford, on Aug. 11. This was a head-on collision 
of a passenger and a baggage car. Eleven persons were 
injured seriously and several others slightly. 


Movies for Bay State Employees.—The Bay State Street 
Railway is perfecting a series of moving picture exhibits 
to show to its motormen and conductors in connection 
with the company’s “safety first”? work. This demonstra- 
tion exhibit is in charge of Harold W. Irwin, who is at the 
head of the instruction department of the company. One 
idea is to teach the motormen proper control of a car and 
to impress upon them the necessity of keeping brakes in 
proper condition. One series of pictures shows a “green” 
motorman driving a car down a steep grade. Another set 
of pictures shows the proper method for resuscitating a 
“shocked” man. Still another series of pictures shows the 
work of using the lifting jack which the state laws require 
every car to carry. It shows a victim under the car and 
the crew and passengers using the jack to lift the car so 
that he can be taken out. Replacing a derailed car on the 
tracks is illustrated by another set. 


Increase in Fare in Barre.—The Barre & Montpelier 
Traction & Power Company, Montpelier, Vt., announced re- 
cently that it intended to put a 6-cent fare in operation in 
Barre on Aug. 12. Legal proceedings have already been 
begun on the part of Montpelier to test the franchise right 
of the company to charge a fare in excess of 5 cents within 
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the city limits of Montpelier. Under a 6-cent rate for each 
city, or a 12-cent rate for a through ticket, the company 
divided the zones as follows: A Montpelier full fare passen- 
ger could ride on one fare as far as No. 1 switch, and a 
Barre passenger, bound for Montpelier, could ride as far as 
Intercity Park for 6 cents. Berlin passengers could ride 
in either direction for the 6-cent fare. It was announced 
that workmen’s tickets would be sold in Barre at the rate of 
fifty rides for $1.75, an increase from 2% to 3% cents. It 
was intended to make the rate for school children eighty 
rides for $2. Reduced rate tickets, it was announced, would 
not be good on Sunday or holidays or in either direction for 
a part of through fare between Montpelier and Barre. 


Increase in Wages in Memphis.—The Memphis (Tenn.) 
Street Railway has announced an increase in the wages of 
all motormen and conductors of 1 cent an hour, the increase 
applying to all such employees who have served more than 
six months. Men who have been with the company for six 
months will hereafter receive 18 cents an hour. One-year 
men will receive 21 cents; second year men 21 cents; third 
year men 22 cents; fourth year men 23 cents; fifth year men 
24 cents; sixth year men 25 cents, and men whose service 
has extended to seven years or over will be paid 26 cents 
an hour. This increased scale does not affect the semi- 
annual bonus of 1 cent an hour for each hour’s service which 
has been paid to conductors and motormen who during the 
six preceding months have not had an accident for which 
they were personally responsible. Announcement has also 
been made to all employees of the company of an allotment 
of stock in the American Cities Company, which controls 
the Memphis Street Railway and several other companies in 
the South. The stock is offered to employees at $63.50 per 
share, and subscriptions are voluntary. 


Increase in Wages in Baltimore.—Motormen and con- 
ductors of the United Railways & Electric Company, Balti- 
more, Md., as well as other employees, have been informed 
of an increase in pay, which became effective on Aug. 11. 
The increase will total $200,000 a year, and it was said 


that the total of increases since 1912 has added $600,000 


to the annual payroll. This is the third increase in wages 
since 1912. The schedule, providing for an increase of 2 
cents an hour to each class of platform men is as fol- 
lows: Class No. 1 will comprise men who have been in 
the service less than one year. They will be paid 22 cents 
an hour. Class No. 2 will comprise men who have been 
continuously in the service more than one year and less 
than two. They will be paid 23 cents an hour. Class No. 3 
will comprise men who have been continuously in the service 
more than two years and less than three. They will be 
paid 24 cents an hour. Class No. 4 will comprise men 
who have been continuously in the service more than three 
years and less than five. They will be paid 25 cents an 
hour. Class No. 5 will comprise men who have been con- 
tinuously in the service more than five years. They will 
be paid 26 cents an hour. 


Chicago Turns to Electric Lines to Reduce Cost of Living. 


—TIn connection with the investigations now being carried on . 


by the municipal, state and federal authorities to determine 
the cause for the unprecedented advance in the price of food- 
stuffs, the Chicago Municipal Markets Commission is plan- 
ning an ordinance to effect relief. Among other things, this 
ordinance will provide for municipal stores in the poorer dis- 
tricts at which food will be sold at cost. It is also intended 
that the ordinance shall take up the question of transporta- 
tion, and to this end the commission wants the assistance of 
the interurban electric railways. This is merely one of the 
results of the commission’s investigation of the Chicago mu- 
nicipal market situation. An abstract of the commission’s 
report in this connection was published in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of May 2. As stated in that report, there 
are ten interurban roads which carry passengers and freight 
to the city limits, but are not permitted by ordinance to car- 
ry freight into the city. As a result of this it is necessary to 
handle farm products three or four times before they reach 
the consumer. It is now proposed that these lines be permit- 
ted by ordinance to haul freight in the city between 7 p. m. 
and5a.m. The operation of freight cars would not interfere 
with street railway traffic then, and it is believed that such a 
service would work materially to the advantage of con- 
sumers. 


fl 


‘Wells Foundry Company. 
-was merged into the Griffin Wheel & Foundry Company, 


City, Tacoma and Los Angeles. 
-eupied the position of chairman of the board of directors 
of the Griffin Wheel Company, had not been active in its 
Management for some years. 
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Personal Mention 


Mr. William M. Coleman has been appointed general coun- 
sel of the Republic Railway & Light Company and the Cen- 
tral States Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Ray Oswald, Delaware, Ohio, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Columbus, Delaware & Marion 
Railway, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. James W. Caldwell, Troy, N. Y., has been elected 
treasurer of the Columbus, Delaware & Marion Railway, 
Columbus, Ohio, to succeed Mr. Charles Gallinger. 


Mr. C. V. Peel, formerly secretary of the Austin (Tex.) 
Electric Railway, now the Austin Street Railway, has been 
appointed chief clerk of the Carlisle Indian School at Car- 
lisle, Pa. In 1910 Mr. Peel entered the service of the Indian 
Bureau at Washington as a clerk. 


Mr. Frederic C. Howe, who was associated with the late 
Tom L. Johnson in his work in Cleveland and was presi- 
dent of a special commission from the United States which 
reported on municipal ownership in Great Britain, has been 
nominated by President Wilson for appointment as com- 
missioner of immigration at Ellis Island, New York. 


Mr. John L. Livers, general manager of the Charlottes- 
ville & Albermarle Railway, Charlottesville, Va., has also 
been elected president of the Goldsboro (N. C.) Street Rail- 
way and is in charge of the rehabilitation of the company’s 
property, the operation of which was suspended for a time. 
New interests have taken over the Goldsboro property and 
the receiver has been discharged. 


Mr. W. L. Henry, of Dorchester County, Maryland, has 
been appointed a member of the Maryland Public Service 
Commission, succeeding Mr. Philip D. Laird, former chair- 
man of the board, who resigned. The new commissioner, 
who is a Democrat, will take office at once and will serve 
about eighteen months to complete Chairman Laird’s un- 
expired term. Mr. Henry is a resident of Cambridge and 
is fifty years of age. Commissioner Alberg G. Towers 
has been designated as chairman of the commission. 


OBITUARY 


Maj. Joseph Pangborn, of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, is dead. Major Pangborn was a veteran of the Civil 
War and a journalist. He entered railroad work in 1880 
and continued in active service until recently. He was 
well known as the author of “The World’s Railway,” in 
the preparation of which he spent seven years and traveled 
around the world in search of material. 


Thomas A. Griffin, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Griffin Wheel Company, died on the steamer Korea 
en route from Yokohama, Japan, to Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, on Aug. 12. He was completing a trip around 
the world, having started from New York on Jan. 13, 1914. 
Mr. Griffin was born in Rochester, N. Y., on Aug. 28, 1852, 


‘and has been in the car wheel manufacturing business 


continuously since 1868. In 1875 he went from Rochester, 
N. Y., to Detroit, Mich., where he engaged in car wheel 


‘manufacturing with his father, the late Thomas F. Griffin. 


In 1880 he came to Chicago and organized the Griffin & 
In 1886 this latter company 


which later was changed to the Griffin Wheel Company. 
From the original single plant in Chicago this company 


‘has grown until now there are three Chicago foundries, as 


well as plants in Boston, Detroit, St. Paul, Denver, Kansas 
Mr. Griffin, though he oc- 


He was a member of the 
Chicago Club, Chicago Athletic Association and South 


Shore Country Club, of Chicago; the Metropolitan Club, 


~ Racquet and Tennis Club and The Lambs, of New York; 


the Minnesota Club, of St. Paul; Maryland Club, of Balti- 
more; Denver Club, of Denver, and British Iron and Steel 
Institute. Two children survive him, George Francis Grif- 
fin, Chicago, now a vice-president of the company, and 
Mrs. Carl P. Dennett, Boston, Mass. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 

An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously re- 
ported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS . 


*Monongahela Southern Traction Company, Brownsville, 
Pa.—Chartered in Pennsylvania to construct an electric rail- 
way from California, Pa., to Brownsville, Pa. Capital stock, 
$108,000. Directors: C. L. Snowden, president, Brownsville; 
J. P. McKelvey, Pittsburgh; C. S. Story and F, B. Snowden, 
Brownsville; Linn V. Phillips, Uniontown. 

*Salt Lake Light & Traction Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah.—Incorporated in Utah with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000. Incorporators: O. J. Salisbury, S. A. Whitney, C. W. 
Johnson, A. H. Parsons and J. B. Salisbury. 


FRANCHISES 

Clovis, Cal——The Board of Trustees has authorized the 
offering of another street railway franchise through the 
town at public sale on Sept. 8. 

Dixon, Cal.—The Sacramento Valley Electric Railway has 
received permission to enter Dixon on the southern limits 
under a one-year franchise granted by the city trustees. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Pacific Electric Railway has re- 
ceived a franchise from the Council for a line from Sunset 
Boulevard on Maubert Avenue, almost to the Vermont Ave- 
nue entrance of Griffith Park, in Los Angeles. 

Hillsboro, I1l—The Southern Illinois Light & Power Com- 
pany has received from the Village Board a renewal of the 
interurban franchise through Hillsboro. 

Lafayette, Ind.—The Tippecanoe County Board of Com- 
missioners has granted the Lafayette & Northwestern Trac- 
tion Company the right to construct a line through the 
county. The company has also received franchises in Jas- 
per, White and Newton Counties. (E.R. J., Aug. 1, ’14.) 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—A franchise, amended in some minor 
particulars at the suggestion of the Eastern capitalists who 
promise to build an electric railway in Hopkinsville, has 
been granted by the City Council and must now receive the 
consent of the mayor. [E. R. J., July 25, 714.] 

Franklin, Mass.—The Dedham & Medway Street Rail- 
way has received a franchise from the Council’ on Main 
Street and Lincoln Street, in Franklin. [E. R. J., Aug. 
814.) 

Springfield, Mass.—The Springfield Street Railway has 
asked the Council for a franchise for a change of location of 
its tracks on Main Street in Springfield. 

Paterson, N. J.—The Public Service Railway, Newark, 
has applied for permission to construct a street railway 
in Broadway west of Mulberry Street, Paterson. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The International Railway has received 
permission from the Public Service Commission to extend 
its line through Tracy Street to connect the Grant and Elm- 
wood lines in Buffalo. 

Wilmington, N. C.—The Wilmington & Carolina Beach 
Railway, which plans to build an electric railway from 
Wrightsville to Carolina and Wilmington beaches, has re- 
ceived a franchise over certain streets in Wilmington, sub- 
ject to the approval of the people at an election to be held 
Oct. 7. (E.R. J., Aug. 15, 714.) 

Wilmington, N. C.—The Tidewater Power Company has 
asked the Council for a franchise to extend its lines in Wil- 
mington. / 

Dayton, Ohio.—The Dayton Street Railway will ask the 
Council for a franchise for a relocation of its tracks on 
several streets in Dayton. 

Milwaukee, Ore.—The amended franchise for right to 
construct an electric railway in Milwaukee, applied for by 
L. H. Campbell, will come up for consideration at a special 
meeting of the Council to be held this month. A twenty- 
five-year franchise is asked for. Work.on the line must 
start within sixty days after the date of acceptance of fran- 
chise, and the lines must be in operation within eighteen 
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months after the ordinance goes into effect. The company is 
required to pay the city of Milwaukee $200 annually. [E. R. 
J., May. 16; 714.) 

Danville, Va.—The Danville Traction & Power Company 
has received a franchise from the Council to extend its lines 
in the eastern section of Danville. 


Everett, Wash.—The Everett Railway, Light & Water 
Company, a subsidiary of the Stone & Webster Corporation, 
will ask the Council for a franchise shortly to extend its 
line down Maple Street to First and west on First to the 
corner of Cedar Street. 

*Seattle, Wash.—A. P. Gillies, 444 Henry Building, 
Seattle, has applied to the Council for a franchise to run 
tunnels a total distance of 3 miles under city streets and 
to construct a doubletrack electric line to operate from 
Elliott Avenue and Virginia Street to Lake Union. Mr. 
Gillies represents the Bridle Belt Railroad & Navigation 
Company. 


Snohomish, Wash.—An ordinance has been introduced in - 


the Council granting a franchise to the Everett Railway, 
Light & Water Company to build a line from the Northern 
Pacific right-of-way to Cedar Street. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Little Rock & Hot Springs Electric Railway, Little Rock, 
Ark.—The City Council has extended the time for begin- 
ning the construction of this company’s line until Aug. 15, 
1915, and the time for the completion until Aug. 15, 1918. 
The Arkansas Interurban Construction Company has the 
contract to build the line. 


Benicia Land & Terminal Company, Benicia, Cal.—En- 
gineers for the Benicia Land & Terminal Company have 
begun the surveying necessary before the company can 
make application for franchises for the proposed electric 
railway between Benicia and Vallejo. [E. R. J., July 18, ’14.] 


Montecito Railroad, Los Angeles, Cal——The Railroad Com- 
mission of California has rendered a decision authorizing 
the Montecito Railroad to issue 50,000 shares of capital 
stock of the par value of $1 each. The proceeds from the 
sale of this stock are to be used by the company to build 
a street railroad 2.4 miles in length in Los Angeles. 


San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal. 
—Finishing touches are being put by the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways upon the first unit of street 
railway extension and improvement undertaken by it in 
Richmond since the reorganization. Double-tracking on the 
main parts of the system, putting in heavier rails, repaving 
along its lines and other work are features of the corpora- 
tion’s activity in that city. 

Waycross Street & Suburban Railway, Waycross, Ga.— 
It is understood that this company has completed plans for 
an extension from its carhouse on Johnson Avenue to 
Hebardville. 


Galesburg Railway & Light Company, Galesburg, Ill.— 
This company is laying 6-in. 738-lb. rails on all streets 
where new pavements are ordered by the local board of 
improvements. 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railroad, Waterloo, 
Ia.—This company has just completed laying the rails in 
its new 60-mile extension between Waterloo and Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. The work of ballasting is following closely 
the track laying outfit, being approximately 5 miles behind 
it. This will put the new line in operation six weeks ahead 
of the scheduled time. The electrical equipment has been 
planned so that this new 60-mile extension will be oper- 
ated at 1200 volts. In all of the principal cities touched 
extensive freight and passenger facilities have been pro- 
vided, and arrangements have been made with the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad for using its freight terminals 
at Cedar Rapids. 


Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Railway, Bonner 
Springs, Kan.—Plans are being made to begin work soon on 
the extension from Bonner Springs to Lawrence, via the 
Union Pacific Railroad right-of-way. 

Kentucky Central Electric Railway, Frankfort, Ky.—This 
company has decided to abandon the project to build the 
electric line to connect Louisville and Buffalo with a branch 
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to Lincoln Farm and Glasgow. J. M. Richerson, Glasgow, 
president. [E. R. J., June 29, ’12.] 


Louisville & Interurban Railroad, Louisville, Ky.—Reports 
are current that a hotel is to be built at Fern Grove, Ind., 
on the Ohio River, several miles above Louisville. This 
would involve extension of the Prospect line of the Louisville 
& Interurban Company for a distance of about 5 miles, to a 
point on the river opposite the resort. 


New Orleans Railway & Light Company, New Orleans, 
La.—An extension of the Claiborne Street line on St. Claude 
Avenue is proposed by the New Orleans Railway & Light 
Company. 

Thibodaux, La.—Plans are under way for the organiza- 
tion of a company to be known as the Louisiana Railway, 
Light & Power Company, which proposes to construct a 56- 
mile electric railway from Lockport to Donaldsville, La. 
According to Walter Ohlmeyer, Plattenville, La., one of the 
promoters, the line will serve a densely-populated rural sec- 
tion and run through a level country. The promoters are 
now arranging with parties to finance the line. It is also 
the intention to sell light and power to the towns along the 
route... [H.R. J Auge ieee 


Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway.—This company is 
asked to consider plans for an extension from Chestnut 
Street and Carew Street in Springfield, extending easterly 
through Carew Street to St. James Avenue, and St. James 
Boulevard, and thence to Page Boulevard to connect with 
the present electric railway on Page Boulevard. 

Miller’s River Street Railway, Miller’s Falls, Mass.—No 
definite plans have yet been made when work will be begun 
on the construction of this line between Orange and Miller’s 
Falls. D. P. Abercrombie, secretary. [E. R. J., Feb. 21, 
714.] - 

St. Paul (Minn.) City Railway.—Work has been begun by 
this company on its Dale Street crosstown line in St. Paul. 

Mississippi Electric Railway, Columbus, Miss.—Prelimi- 
nary arrangements are being made by this company to 


build an electric railway from Memphis, Tenn., to Columbus, 


Miss., and eventually extend it into Alabama through Pick- 
ens County, with Aliceville as the terminus. Headquarters: 
Columbus, F. W. Crisby, Columbus, is interested. [E. R. 
J., March 28, 714.] 


Meridian Light & Railway Company, Meridian, Miss.— 
This company has begun construction of an extension on 
Twenty-fourth Avenue to a point beyond Poplar Springs, 
3% miles from the center of the city. 


*Kansas City, Mo.—R. A. Long and associates are report- 
ed to be considering plans for the construction of an inter- 
urban railway between Kansas City, Lees Summit, Pleasant 
Hill and Harrisonville. 


Missouri & Kansas City Interurban. Railway, Kansas City, 
Mo.—The proposal to extend the lines of this company from 
Olathe to Ottawa has been revived. 


St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & Power Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo.—An extension of the Prospect Avenue line 
from Prospect Avenue and Market Street to Third Street 
and Highland Avenue in St. Joseph is being considered by 
this company. 

Lincoln (Neb.) Traction Company.—Plans are being made 
BS this company to extend its line in Lincoln to Thirty-third 

treet. : ‘ 


Wilmington-Carolina Beach Railway, Wilmington, N. C. 
—The City Council has approved a petition and franchise 
authorizing the Wilmington-Carolina Beach Railway to oe- 
cupy about 10 miles of streets with tracks and also to gen- 
erate and sell electricity for light, heat and power. The 
franchises will be submitted to a vote of the people on 
Oct. 7. C. C. Chadbourn, Wilmington, president. [E. R. J., 
Aug Voy dA 


Columbus (Ohio) Railway, Light & Power Company.— 


This company on Aug. 11 filed its acceptance of the ordi- 
nance permitting a relocation of its track from Hosack 
Street to Barthman Avenue. The track will be relaid by 
the company in order to allow the interurban cars to take 
the grade at the Parsons Avenue viaduct with greater ease. 
The company-has received permission to construct a double- 


({ 
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track line on Park Street to be used for rerouting purposes 
while High Street is being improved. 

Hocking-Sunday Creek Traction Company, Nelsonville, 
Ohio.—This company has received permission from the 
Public Utilities Commission to issue $300,000 of bonds to 
run twenty years and draw 6 per cent interest. The sum 
of $156,200 of the bonds is to be used in refunding present 
bonded indebtedness of the company and the remainder, 
$143,800, is to be used to construct a line from Athens to 
' Chauncey, 5 miles. 


Bristol (Tenn.) Traction Company.—This company has 
completed the conversion of the Holston Valley Railroad 


~~. from steam to electric motive power, and has put it in op- 


eration as part of its electric system. The Holston Valley 
line is 11 miles long. 

Bristol (Tenn.) Traction Company.—The extension to Big 
Creek has been placed in operation by this company. 


Dallas, Tex.—A preliminary survey will be begun shortly 
by the Fred A. Jones Company, Dallas, for a proposed elec- 
tric interurban railway from Dallas to Wichita Falls, about 
100 miles. William Doran, Dallas, one of the promoters, 
states, that the company has only taken up preliminary 
work on the projected line and it will not know whether 
the plan will be feasible until the engineer’s report is made. 
[E. R. J., July 4, 714.] 

Houston (Tex.) Electric Railway.—The 4-mile extension 
to Sunset Heights and Independence Heights has been 
placed in operation by this company. 

*Palestine, Tex.—W. H. Brashier, Corpus Christi, has 
made a formal proposition to the business league for the 
construction of a street railway in Palestine. Mr. Brashier 
proposes to advance $25,000 if the citizens will put up 
$40,000 and bond the company for the remainder, having 
the capital stock at $125,000. 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C.— 
This company has placed a contract with E. P. Harris & 
Company for the installation of an elevator in the car- 
house at Fourteenth Avenue and Main Street, Vancouver. 


New Paltz, Highland & Poughkeepsie Traction Company, 
New Paltz, N. Y.—Charles H. Higgins, New York, is pre- 
paring plans and specifications for a carhouse and offices 
of frame and sheet metal construction for the New Paltz, 
Highland & Poughkeepsie Traction Company at New Paltz. 


Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern Traction Company, 
Toledo, Ohio.—This company has secured a permit to build 
an addition to its freight house on St. Clair Street, Toledo, 
to cost $12,000. The building will be of brick and pro- 
vision will be made for the company’s local offices. 


Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Street Railway.—Bids are 
now being received by the Board of Public Works for the 
construction of a one-story carhouse for the Seattle Munici- 
pal Street Railway on the Lake Burien & Highland Park 
line. The carhouse will have corrugated iron roof and 
corrugated iron doors. 


POWER HOUSES. AND SUBSTATIONS 


Riverside (N. J.) Traction Company.—This company has 
received permission from the Public Utility Commission- 
ers to issue $51,000 of 5 per cent mortgage bonds for the 

erection of a new power plant at Burlington. 


Knoxville Railway & Light Company, Knoxville, Tenn.— 
This company is spending about $300,000 for improvements 
in connection with underground wiring. A contract for the 
erection of transformer stations has been let to L. C. Pow- 
ers, Knoxville. 

Monongahela Valley Traction Company, Fairmount, 
W. Va.—This company is said to have awarded contracts for 
equipment for its power plant to be erected at Hutchinson, 
at a cost of about $300,000. The company’s plant at 
Jayenne will be abandoned owing to acid in the waters of 
the West Fork River. 

Fayette Traction Company, Fayetteville, W. Va.—Prep- 
-arations are being made by this company for the con- 
struction of a power plant and other details in connection 
with the completion of its proposed electric railway be- 
_ tween Fayette and Fayetteville, for which $50,000 in bonds 

were recently authorized. [E. R. J., May 2, 714.] 


Py 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 


, Union Street Railway, New Bedford, Mass., is consider- 
ing the purchase of two new cars. 


Springfield (Ohio) Railway has ordered ten passenger 
cars from The J. G. Brill Company. 


; Richmond Light & Railroad Company, New York, N. Y., 
1s in the market for thirty-two double-truck passenger cars. 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway is expecting to purchase 
thirty-seven center-entrance vestibules for the purpose of 
constructing articulated cars out of its closed cars. 


_Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) Tramways is not at present con- 
sidering the purchase of new rolling stock, as reported in an 
item in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Aug. 1. 


New York Municipal Railway, Brooklyn, N. Y., noted in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Aug. 8, 1914, as having 
been authorized to order 100 additional steel cars, has placed 
this order with the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Aubany Southern Railroad, Rensselaer, N. Y., noted in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Aug. 8, as having been au- 
thorized to purchase one express car, has placed this order 
with the American Car & Foundry Company. 


IHinois Traction System, Peoria, Ill., is constructing at 
its shops at Decatur, IIl., four large express cars to be used 
in hauling Adams express over the lines. These cars will 
be placed on the heavy runs so as ‘to relieve the front end 
of the passenger cars where, as a general rule, the express 
is usually handled. 

Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway, noted in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of Aug. 8 as having ordered ten city pre- 
payment passenger cars from the Wason Manufacturing 
Company, has reported additional details for this equipment. 
The cars will be 43 ft. 4 in. over all with a 30-ft. body and 
6-ft. platforms. Seating arrangements will be provided for 
forty-eight instead of thirty-six passengers, as with the 
cars now in service. There will be sixteen rattan side seats 
accommodating two passengers each, and four longitudinal 
end seating four passengers each. Straps will be provided 
only at the ends. The new cars will have arched ceilings, 
painted ivory white. The lighting system provides for a row 
of five 56-watt tungsten lamps in the center of the ceiling, 
with Holophane shades. One of these high-power lamps will 
be placed on each platform. The cars will be equipped with 
folding doors and steps. The Worcester (Mass.) Consoli- 
dated Street Railway, which recently ordered ten cars from 
the Osgood Bradley Car Company, has specified cars of a 
similar type. 


TRADE NOTES 


Poole Engineering & Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., 
has reorganized its engineering, foundry and machine busi- 
ness, with S. Proctor Brady as president. 

Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
has appointed H. C. Cox, of Toronto, as a director of the 
company in place of his brother, the late E. W. Cox. 

Automatic Ventilator Company, New York, N. Y., has re- 
ceived an order to equip with ventilators the fifty cars 
which were recently ordered by the Rhode Island Company 
from the Laconia Car Company. 

C. W. Rhoades has been appointed manager of sales of the 
Daniels Safety Device Company, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer 
of the Bulldog self-locking nut. Mr. Rhoades was until re- 
cently assistant sales manager in the railway department of 
Valentine & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Company, Wakefield, 
Mass., announces the termination of the strike with its 
employees. The strike was declared off by the American 
Federation of Labor and the same working terms which had 
previously existed before the strike have been accepted. 

Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
appointed Fidanque Brothers & Sons of New York and 
Panama, with main office at 15 Whitehall Street, New 
York, as its representatives for the Republic of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. The former company has moved its 
Cleveland office, in charge of L. G. Finlay, from 710 New 
England Building to 503 Union Building. 
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A. L. Whipple, New “York, . Y., recently with the A. L. 
Whipple Company, has taken ah éxclusive agency for rail- 
roads and electric railways for Oakite. This is the name of 
a cleansing compound, which has been manufactured for 
the past six years by the Oakley Chemical Company, New 
York, for general purposes, but not heretofore offered 
especially to the railway trade. The material is intended 
for use in cleaning cars at terminals, and can be used on 
car bodies without injury to the paint or varnish, for clean- 
ing rattan seats or metal parts, washing floors, etc. In a 
stronger solution it can be used for cleaning paint pails and 
varnish cups and in the “potash” tank of the armature 
room. The interruption to the supply of potash from abroad 
owing to the war makes this use of especial interest. Oakite 
is a compound of salts and has an alkaline reaction. The 
manufacturers direct special attention to the fact that this 
product replaces lye and potash without any detrimental 
effect whatsoever and without any danger. As it contains 
no grease or oil, there is no soap film remaining on cleaned 
surfaces, and as it is not an alkali or acid, there is no 
crawling after revarnishing and nothing left in pits or pores 
to eat through plating lacquer or metal, and no fumes to 
injure the eyes and lungs where it has been used in prepara- 
tory cleaning. The manufacturers have prepared special 
directions for the use of this cleanser for its various pur- 
poses. 


Westinghouse A Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., some 
time ago offered the sum of $2000 in prizes, as announced in 
several advertisements published in various technical papers 
at the time. The company stated that it would pay this sum 
of money for the six best stories submitted, under certain 
conditions, dealing with the experience and practical knowl- 
edge of railroad employees regarding any striking perform- 
ance of the air brake manufactured by this company. The 
history of braking railroad trains is full and complete in 
dramatic but unwritten narrative, and the company believes 
that by offering this incentive a vast amount of this mate- 
rial will be brought to light. The conditions stated that the 
story must be written either from the practical experience 
or the personal observation of the writer, or from informa- 
tion obtained first hand from railroad men who. actually 
knew the facts related. The contest closed Aug. 1, 1914, and 
the committee of judges composed of the following men is 
now engaged in judging the entries: W. E. Symons, consult- 
ing mechanical engineer, Chicago; Willard Smith, Editor 
Railway Review, Chicago; and R. V. Wright, Managing 
Editor of the Railway ‘Age Gazette, New. York City.. A 
great deal of interest was displayed in the contest, and the 
large number of stories that were submitted means that sev- 
eral weeks will elapse before the judges will be able to an- 
nounce the winners of the prizes. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y., has recently 
issued two catalogs, one on magneto telephones, switch- 
boards and supplies, another on telephone cords. 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, R. I., has issued 
a price list of its copper, weather proof, galvanized iron, 
magnet and other kinds of wire, cables and lamp cord. 


H. A. Strauss Data-Card Service, Chicago, IIl., has 
issued, among its recent additional specimen engineering 
data cards, a card giving various unit operating data of 
a typical modern size d. c. electric locomotive for inter- 
urban operation. 


Schutte & Koerting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued Catalog 5, Section AB, which describes and illus- 
trated its multi-jet condenser. The only moving part re- 
quired for the-operation of this condenser is a centrifugal 
pump which supplies the water to the condense? by a 
pressure of 9 lb.° 


St. Louis Steel Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., has just 
issued a new catalog of solid manganese steel track work for 
steam and electric roads. In a foreword it is stated that 
this company specializes in solid cast manganese steel track 
work, and that the work illustrated in the catalog is all ma- 
chine-ground to templet and dimension, and is absolutely in- 
terchangeable. Among: other things the catalog illustrates 
and describes the Steedman patent undercut tongue switch, 
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grooved girder solid manganese crossings of various angles 
and designs, this company’s new method of stiffening the in- 
tersecting flangeway bearing-in solid manganese crossings 
and its method of reinforcing and protecting plain end and 
joint ends of solid manganese special work. Various types 
of solid manganese inserts and commercial castings are also 
illustrated and described. 


American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, has 
issued a catalog entitled “Defeating Rust,” which describes 
the various uses of its Armco iron, which in the electric 
railway industry includes bridge flooring, cattle guards, coal 
chutes,. corrugated culverts, electrical transformer tanks, 
fence posts, hot water heaters and pipes, metal cars, metal 
window frames, smokestacks, skylights, terne plates, third 
rails, ventilators and wire fencing. The catalog outlines 
the special attention given by the chemical laboratory of 


this manufacturer towards securing a pure iron as possible — 


in order that it may have a maximum rust resisting power. 
The catalog also contains a large number of testimonial 
letters from users of this iron and shows illustrations of 
culverts installed by steam and electric railways. Another 
catalog entitled “Iron Roofs that Resist Rust” describes 
various kinds of iron roofing and siding materials mahufac- 
tured by this company. A third catalog has also been re- 
cently issued and is entitled “A Journey to Armco Farm.” 


Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., has issued 
two folders on the subject of oxy-acetylene welding. One 
folder describes the special features of the Prest-O-Lite 
welding. ‘This welding outfit is light and portable. ‘The 
use of acetylene dissolved in large cylinders eliminates 
the waste of gas, characteristic of the acetylene generator. 
With accurate regulating devices perfect steadiness of 
the flame is insured. Explosion from fire is prevented 
by the melting of safety plugs in both ends of the cylinder 
which allows the acetylene to escape and burn harmlessly 
at the openings. The outfit requires no generator to 
charge or clean out, and has no other details which require 
attention. The second folder describes the advantages of 


this process in welding and cutting apparatus in electric | 


railways, shops, yards and tracks. Rail bonding by this 
process is discussed with the aid of illustrations. The 
special advantages claimed by the use of this method 
are economy due to rapidity of work, small gang and low 
cost of tools and supplies, non-interference with traffic, 
and low cost and portability of the apparatus used in 
bonding. Other illustrations show the making of repairs 
in various parts of car equipment, such as a broken gear 
tooth, main shaft bolt cutter, keyway in armature shaft, 
motor nose, cracked gear case and motor compressor case. 
Views also show the outfit used as a cutter of sections of 
iron and steel for the scrap yard. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


The Railway Library. Compiled and edited by Slason 
Thompson, director of Bureau of Railway News and 
Statistics. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago. 
Cloth, 5% x 8% in., 269 pages, illustrated, 50 cents. : 
This volume, which is the fifth annual issue of The Rail- 
way Library, follows previous custom in bringing together 
the most noteworthy papers presented during 1913 on a 
wide variety of railroad subjects. In general the topics are 
devoted to the wider aspects of railroad work, such as 
rates, wages, capitalization and government ownership. 
Some of the articles of most interest to electric railway. 
men are as follows: “Certain Considerations in Rate Mak- 
ing,” by Balthasar 8. Meyer; “Apportionment of Expenses 
to Suburban Traffic of the Southern Pacific Company,” by 
T. W. Durbrow; 
Spectator”; “Government Ownership of Railways,” by 
Samuel O. Dunn; “Workmen’s Compensation,” by Frank 
B. White; “Valuation of Railroads,’ by Charles A. Prouty; 
and “Government Regulation of Railways,” by William H. 
Herrin. Several of these papers have previously been ab- 
stracted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. The last 132 
pages of the book are devoted to statistics of American rail- 
ways for the year ended Dec. 30, 1913. There are also 
presented a chapter giving. statistics of principal foreign 
railways and a table of contents for the previous four i issues 
of The Railway Library. 


“The State and the Railways,” by “The — 


if 
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Shee bolt at the top and bottom ot the Brill Half-Ball Brake Hanger, 

which keeps the spring under compression, has a loose fit in the 
half-ball ends of the hangers and’ in the socket castings to allow a 
slight lateral play and enable the shoe to wear uniformly. The case- 
hardened wearing parts give the hanger a long life free from any 
attention whatever. It is absolutely noiseless because it is self-adjust- 
ing for wear and it is self-cleaning. For the last five years the Half- 
Ball Brake Hanger has been standard on all Brill trucks.” 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY AGENCIES: Prerson, Rorepine & Co., San 
Philadelphia, Pa. Francisco, Los Anzeles, Portland, Seattle. Noxrs 


“AMERICAN CAR COMPANY Brorsers,Melbourne, Sidney, Dunedin,Brisbane, 

St. Louis, Mo, Perth. C. DuspBEctMaAN, 48 Rue du Luxembourg, 

G. Cc. K a L Me A ae CAR CO. Brussels. SHackxiEeForp & Co., Calle San Martin 
eveland lo ons 

4 201, Buenos Aires. THomas Barrow & Sons, 

WASON yee S ee eh URING CO. Durban, Natal. Saewan, Tomes & Co., Hone Kona, 

ee es g Canton, Shanghai. G. Caeccsner rt, Piazza Sicilia, 

COMPAGNIE J. Gi BRILE 1,Milan. Lonpon Orricz, 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Paris, France 
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The Great Majority of City Cars 


now being built are provided with K control. 


This majority represents the average condition in city serv- 
ice, which calls for low first cost, low maintenance and reliabil- 
ity including freedom from blowouts. The modern K with indi- 


improvements, is meeting this average condition with results evi- 
denced by its unqualified popularity, on the great majority of 
American roads. 


The minority condition, calling for multiple unit operation, 
present or future, is. admirably covered by Sprague G-E Type 
MK control. | 

The General Electric Company manufactures. both. types 


and will gladly furnish information on the type of control which 
will give greatest returns in the long run on your road. 


SS 


vidual magnetic blowouts, wooden covers and a score of other 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester 
Baltimore, M d; Columbus, Obio Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Nash ville, Tenn, Salt L ae ity: a 
irmingham, Ala. ayton, io * G ew Haven, Conn. an Francisco, 
Boise, Idaho Denver, Colo, General Office : Schenectady, N. Y. New Orleans Te Tat St: Louis, Mo 4 
oston, Mass. es Moines, Iowa ew Yor chenectady, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE Nitra Balls; N.Y, Seattle, Wash, 
Butte, Mont. (Office of oS a , Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Elmira, N Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. Erie, Pa. hon enh Fla. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Fort Wayne, Ind. oplin, Mo, Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, 
El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 4817 


